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5 Tur holes of the \ celebrated 
J. J. Rouſſeau recommend them- 
ſelves; and any introductory Ap- 
pology, either to excuſe the Tranſ- 
action, or to point out the Claims 
of the Original to attention, would 
be to inſult the Genius of the Au- 
thor, and the underſtanding of the 
Public. I ſhall, therefore, only ob- 44 
ſerve, on this Head, that I have | 
_ faithfully endeavoured to preſerve 
the Senſe, when I found it _— : 


4 

ſible to infuſe the Spirit of my Au- 
thor; and, that whatever defects 
may be found in either, I truſt 

there will be diſcovered, nothing 

offenſive to the Intereſts of Reli- 
gion, or Morality. If I have done 
both thoſe and my Author Juſtice, 

by ſelecting - only ſuch Parts, as 
teach the Paſſions to move at the 

« command of Virtue,” I ſhall have 
performed a duty to Rouſſeau, to 
my Sex, and to the Public. 
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or created; whether it has a paſſive 


principle; or whether it has not, it 
is ſtill moſt certam,- that the whole 
is in one ſole correſpondence; for 1 


ſee nothing that is not diſpoſed in 


the ſame: ſyſtem; and that does nor 
conſpire to the ſame end; that is to 


ſay; the maintaining every thing ac- 
| "_ to--the! order eſtablilied; 
Von. I. 2B: © „ 


MV HETHER matter was eternal 


— — CS 
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( 2 ) | 
That Being who wills and ordains, 
who is active in all, who prefides 
over the whole univerſe, and orders 
all things, I call God. With this 


name 1 combine the ideas of cor- 


reſpondence, power, and will, chat 
I have aſſembled; and that of good- 
neſs, which is the neceſſary conſe- 
quence; but I am not the better ac- 
quainted with the Being to whom I 


have aſcribed theſe attributes. He. 
is concealed equally from my ſenſes 


and my knowledge; the more 1 


think, the more I am perplexed. 
Of his exiſtence 1 am convinced; 


convinced that he exiſts of himſelf. 


J know that my exiſtence depends 


on him, and that all things within 


my knowledge are in the ſame cir- 
cCumſtances. I trace the Almighty 
5 in 4 Ii works; I. feel fans Deity. 


1 within 


TH 2 

within me; I perceive him in every 
thing around me: but when I would 
contemplate him in himſelf, when 
I would know where he is, what he 
is, what 1s his form, he is loſt to 
me; my detailed imagination no 
longer diſtinguiſhes its object. God 
is intelligent, but how? Man is in- 
telligent when he reaſons; and the 
Supreme intelligence has not occa- 
ſion to reaſon; for him, there is nei- 
ther premiſes or conſequences; = 
is not even propoſition; he i 
wholly intuitive; he — 
that is, and all that can be; every 
truth is to him one ſole idea, as every 
place is one point, and na times one 
moment. Brgy 
Human power acts by means; het 14 | 
power of God acts by itſelf. He 
does, becauſe he wills; — the will of 
1 3 2 God 


God n his power. God is good, . 
nothing is more manifeſt; but the 
excellence of man is the love of his 
I fellow creatures. The excellence of 
God is. the love of order; for it is b 7 
order, that every ching is maintained 
which exiſts; and that the union of 
each part forms the whole. 7 
That God is juſt I am. convinced; 
it is the conſequence. of his goods 
neſs; the injuſtice of men is their 
own work, and not his. I have mo- 
ral diſorders, which depoſe againit 
Providence in the eyes of philoſo- 
phers, only demonſtrate it more 
Clearly to me. But the juſtice of 
man is to give to each what is his 
due; and the juſtice of God to re- 
quire of each an account of what he 
has yu him. 


X92 
Of all the attributes of the 8 
_—_ Deity, goodrie(s' is that, 
without which, we Can have no 
Conception of him. When the an- 
"cients called Optimus Maximus, the 
ſupreme God, they were right; but 


in ſaying - Maximus © Optimus, they 


would have been more correct, ſinee 
his goodneſs is the effect of his 
power. He is good, yeekuſe he 
W 5 | 
Ought we to penetrate into theſe | 
| abyſſes of metaphyſics; which have 


neither depths or bounds ; and loſe | 


in diſputing on the divine eſſence, 

that ſhort time which is gigen us to 
honour kim? We know not whet 
he is, but we know that he is; let 
that ſatisfy us; he makes hithſelf 
Known ih all. We ſee him in all his 
0 and feel his ivfluence in every 
1 8 * action. 


K 


action. We may diſpute concerning 
him, but we cannot truly diſbelieve 
in him. 2. 

The more 1 endeavour: to con- 
template his divine eſſence, the leſs 
capable am I to conceive it; but he 

_ «exiſts, —that is ſufficient. The leſs I 
. concerve, the more I adore. I hum- 
ble myſelf before him, and ſay, Be- 
ing of Beings !. lam, becauſe thou 

art; it is elevating myſelf to my 
ſource, to contemplate thee inceſ- 
ſantly. The beſt uſe of my reaſon 
is to humble myſelf before thee: it 
is the rapture of my ſoul; it is the 
charm of my weakneſs to feel my- 

_ -ſelf overwhelmed with thy great- 
nels. ons un” 

Nothing exiſts but by him who is : 

it is him that gives a ſcope to juſtice, 

.-a baſe to virtue, a value to this ſhort 

life 


6070) 


life employed to pleaſe him: it ishie 
WhO unceaſingly exhorts the. guilty; - 
that their crimes, however ſecretly 
committed, are beheld ;. and ſays td 
the juſt man, whoſe merit is in ob- 
ſcurity, thy virtues: have. a witneſs: | 
it is him, it is his unalterable ſub- 
ſtance, that is the true model of thoſe 
perfections of which we bear the 
image within us. Our paſſions would 
in vain disfigure it; all his traits, 
united to infinite eſſence, repreſent. it 
always to the reaſon, and re-eſtabliſn 
what. impoſition and error had im- 
paired. e 
Keep your foul i in 1 a finatiba | 
as to defire there ſhould be a God, 
and you will never doubt his exiſt- 
ence. | | 
WS bed my n „ l 
tivate it; if I make a proper uſe of 


B 4 the 


—— — ea CEP EEN IP 2 ones 1 


chie e Tania that God "A 
given me, I ſhall from myſelf learn 
to know him; to lave him, to love all 
[|| bis works, to ſeek the good he fecks, 
il and, to pleaſe him, fulfil all my duties 
i upon earth. What can all theknow- _ 
ledge of man teach me more)) 
Source of truth and juſtice, benefi- 
cent and good God! in confidence of 
thee, the ſupreme wiſn of my heart 
is that thy will be done. In wiſhing 
this, I do as thou doſt; I acquieſce in 
thy goodneſs, and ſeem to anticipate 
the poſſeſſion of that ſupreme ben 
which is the reward of 1 We > N 
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rue UNIVERSE, AND. SUPREME 18+ | 
ONION Os 5 5 5 


| 1 is a 1 open to: ll 
eyes ;—it is that of natute. It is in 
this grand and ſublime work that 1 
learn to ſerve and adore its divine 


WEE 


author. Nobody can be excuſed 


reading it, for it ſpeaks one univerſal 
language, eee to Lune” 
wind. e 

If mute matter e 5 a vill 
this mute matter, according to cer · 
tain laws, exhibits an intelligence; to 
act, compare, and chuſe, are the ope+ 
rations of an active and thinking be- 
ing: therefore that being exhiſts. 

Where do you. behold his exiſtence? 
not only in the moving ſky,-in-the _ 
ſar that lights us; not only in man, 


„„ 


but in the ſheep that bleats, the bird 
that flies, in the ſtone that falls, and 


the leaf that is borne by the winds. 


I can judge of the order of the 


world; that I am ignorant of its end, 


becauſe to judge of that order, it is 


ſufficient to compare each part of it, 


to ſtudy their concurrefice, their con- 
nection, to obſerve the harmony of 


the whole. I know not how the uni- 


verſe exiſts; but that does not pre- 
vent my ſeeing how 1t is modelled. 
| I do not the leſs perceive that inti- 


mate correſpondence by which every 
being that compoſes it give mutual 
aſſiſtance to each other. I am in the 


ſituation of a man the firſt time he 
ſees a watch opened, he cannot for- 
bear admiring the work, though he 
does not know the uſe of it, or ſhould 

not have ſeen the dial plate. I know 
not, 


n 
not, he would ſay, the uſe of the 
whole, but I perceive that e cl 
correſponds with the other; 
the workman in the progreſs. 
work; and I am certain that all theſe 
wheels do not run in concert thus, 
but to produce ſome great purpoſe, 
which it is impoſbible for me to pow 
einne | 
Compare 8 particular end, Gs 
means, the ordained connection of 
every ſeat, then liſten to the voice 
within; what well judging mind can 
refift the conviction it gives? To all 
unprejudiced eyes, the immutable 
order of the univerſe muſt announce a 
ſupreme intelligence to direct it; and 
what ſophiſtry muſt be called in to 
deſtroy the effect which a contempla- 


tion of the univerſal harmony of all _ 
dug , and the admirable connection 


of 


7 7 
i ' 


A 
of each part for the preſervation of 
the others, muſt naturally produce on 
the mind. Talk what they will of 
eombinations and chances; of what 
uſe is it to ſilence, if they cannot con- 
vince me; and how will they deſtroy 
that involuntary ſentiment in my 
mind, which contradicts them even in 


- ſpite of myſelf? I was ſurpriſed, 


and almoſt ſcandalized at reading 


Nieuventil. How could he attempt 


to write a book on the wondets of na- 
ture? His book would be large as 
the univerſe itſelf ere the ſubject was 
exhauſted ; in deſctibing each parti - 


cular, the greateſt miracle eſcapes, 


the wonderful harmony and concord 


_ of the whole, The creation alone, 


of living and organized beings, 6 - 
an abyſs for the human underſtand- 


ing. The inſurmountable | barrier 


which 


> „ N 
hel - nature bas placed between, 


each. diſtin ſpecies, ſo, that they, | 
ſhould- nat be confoun ed demon- 
ſtrates his intentions on the, fulleſt, 
evidence. He is: not; ſatisfied. with 
having eſtabliſhed order; he has taken, 
infallible means Pn a. 
difturbed; 
Thera is. nov a being) in the-uni- 
wats who may not in ſome. reſpect; 
ar other be looked upon as the com- 
mon centre of the others around 
Whom. they are placed; ſo chat all are 
reciprocally the means and end ene 


relatively to the other, The mind is 


confuſed and loſt in centemplating 
this. infinity of connection, of which 
not one is C01 u d or loſt in the mul- ä 
titude. What abſurd ſuppoſitions t 
deduce from this harmony, the blind 

| formed, 


( 


formed! Thoſe who deny the unity 
of intention, manifeſted in the con- 
nection of each part that compoſes 
the great whole, would in vain cloak 
their nonſenſical obſtructions with co- 
ordinations, general principles, and 
emblematic terms; do what they will, 
it is impoſſible for me to conceive a 
ſyſtem of beings ſo conſiſtently or- 
dered, without conceiving an intelli- 
gence that orders them. It depends 
not on me to believe, that paſſive and 
dead matter could have produced 
thinking and living beings; that a 
blind chance could produce intelli- 
gent beings; that what does not 
think, could produce that which does. 
Experience and obſervation have 
taught us the laws of motion; theſe 
laws determine effects, without ſhew- 
ing their cauſe; they are not ſuf- 
ficient 


CY 3 
ficient to explain the ſyſtem of the 
world, and the motion of the uni- 
verſe. Deſcartes formed the hea- 
vens and earth with dice; but he 
could not give the firſt motion to 
theſe dice, nor play off the centri- 
fugal force, but by the aſſiſtance of 
a rotational movement. Newton 


diſcovered the law of attraction; but 


/ attraction alone would ſpeedily te- 


duce the univerſe to one immovea- 


ble mals; to this law he was obliged 
to add a projective force, to deſcribe 


the curve to the celeſtial bodies. 


Let Deſcartes tell us what phyſical 
law has turned his vortex ; let New- 
ton ſhew us the hand that. hurled the 


planets on the tangent of their orbs. 


The philoſopher who flatters him- 


ſelf with having penetrated into the 


Jeerets of 'the Almighty, dares to 


| aſſociate | 


N 

' 

ti 
| 
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aſſociate his knowledge with divine 
wiſdom: he approves, blames, cor- 
rects, preſtribes; laws to nature, and 
bounds to the Divinity, while he is 
occupied with his chimerical ſyſtems, 
and gives himſelf fuck infinite pains 
to arrange the mechaniſm of the 
world. The labourer, who beholds 
the rain and ſun alternately fertilize 
his fields, admires, praiſes, and 
bleſſes the hand from which: he re- 
ceives theſe benefits, without med- 
dling with the means by vhich they 
were attained; he ſeeks not to juſtify 
his ignorance or vices: by-his\incre- 
dulity ; he cenſures not the works of 
his God, nor does he attack: his 
maſter to diſplay the luſtre of his 
own: underſtanding. Never would 
the impious impreſſion: of Alphon- 
ſus the Tenth have entered the mind 


( 
of an unlearned man; it was for the 
mouth of a ſcholar, that this blaſ- 
phemy was reſerved. *. 


bs Alphonſus the Tenth, king of Caſtile, 


ſaid, that if the Almighty had aſked his opl- wh 


nion in the formation of the world, he would 
-have given. him ſome 'good advice, The 
multitude of uſeleſs circles that the mathema- 
ticians of his time ſuppoſed to explain the ce- 
leſtial motion, probably gave birth to this li- | 
centious thought of a prince, who was inge 
nious enough to wiſh for that ſimplicity in 
the mechaniſm of the world, which has ſince 
been diſcovered, 


8 


Vol. I. C arneisu 
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"ATHEISM AND. FANATICISM. 


Tu — view of nature, ſo 
lively, ſo animated for thoſe who 
acknowledge the Deity, is dead to 
the eye of the atheiſt, in the uni- 
-verſal harmony of beings, where all 
ſpeak ſo eloquently the God who 
created them. He perceives only 
an eternal ſilence. 

Boyle has clearly proved, that fa- 
naticiſm is more pernicious than athe- 
iſm. It is inconteſtible, he might 
have added, with equal truth, that 
fanaticiſm, though cruel and ſangui- 
nary, is, notwithſtanding, a great 
and noble paſſion; it elevates the 
ſoul of man, makes him deſpiſe 
death, gives him an immenſe juriſ- 


. diction, and only requires being bet- 


ter 
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ter directed, to produce the thott 


ſublime virtues ; inftead of which, 
want of religion, and, generally ſpeak- 
ing, a reaſoning and philoſophic dif- 
poſition attaches to this life, effeme- 
nizes, and degrades the ſoul, con- 
centers all the paſſions in the mean- 


neſs of a particular intereſt, in the ab- 


ſtraction of ſelf-love, and ſaps by de- 
grees the true foundation of all fo- 
ciety ; for what particular intereft 


has in common is ſo little, that it can 


never balance againſt what is in 


competition with it. If atheiſm does 


not occaſion bloodſhed, it proceeds | 
leſs from a love of peace, than an in- 


difference for what is good; it is of 


little conſequence to the pretended 
philoſopher how things go, provided 
he can remain quiet in his cloſet. 


His principles are not to deſtroy 


C 2 mankind, 


(20 


mankind, but to obſtruct their exiſt- 
ence, by deſtroying thoſe morals that 
multiply them, in detaching them 
from their ſpecies; in reducing all 
the affections to one ſecret egotiſm, as 
fatal to population as it is to virtue. 
A philoſophical indifference reſem- 
bles the tranquility of a deſpotic 
ſtate ; it is the tranquility of death, 
more deſtructive than even death it- 


fell. 


— » 


| "RELIGION: 


1 
RELIGION. 


Or how many advantages are SY 


deprived” to whom religion is want- 


ing! What ſhall conſole them in 
affliction? What beholder ſhall ani- 
mate them to the performance of 
ſecret good? What voice ſpeaks 
from the receſſes of their ſouls?” 
What reward can they expect for! 


their virtue? How ſhall they en- 


counter the bitterneſs of death > A 
laſt reſouree to employ againſt the 
unbeliever, is to awaken his feelings, 
to ſhew an example to lead him to 


place religion in ſo amiable a point 


of view as to make it irreſiſtible. 
What an argument againſt infidelity 
is the life of a true: Chriſtan'} can: 
any body be proof againſt it? What 
| f A picture 


— 
an 


ä 
a picture for his heart, when his 
friends, his wife and children, alk 
conſpire to inſtruct, in edifying him. 
When, without making the Deity the 
ſubject of their diſcourſe, he is 
evinced in all their actions, in the 
virtues he inſpires, in the charm they 
feel in pleaſing him; when he beholds. 
the image of Heaven ſhine forth in 
*kis houſe, when once in each day he 
Hall be forced to ſay to himſelf, man 
is not thus of himſelf; ſomething 
more than human reigns here! 

A happy inſtinct leads me to what 
is right; a ſtrong paſſion riſes which 
has its root in the ſame inſtinct. 
What muſt I do to deſtroy it? From 
the conſideration of order, I perceive. 
- the beauty of virtue, and its value 
from the general. utility. But what 

HIT Yor ini? | [does 


does all this make aging my par- 
ticular intereſt, and which upon the 
whole concerns me the moſt my 
happineſs procured at the expence of 
others, or their happineſs at the ex- 
pence of mine; If the fear of ſname 
or puniſhment prevents my doing 
evil, I have only to do it privately; 
if I am ſurpriſed in the fault, it 
would be puniſhed as at Sparta; not. 

the crime, but the unſkilfulneſs. In 


fine, let the character and love of 


good be imprinted on the inmoſt 
receſſes of my ſoul. I ſhould keep. 
my rule ſo long as it was not disfigur- 
ed. But how ſhall I aſſure to myſelf 
the preſervation, in all its purity, of 
this internal emblem, which has not 
amongſt all ſenfible beings, a model 
by which it can be e Is 
C 4 it. 
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it not known that unruly paſſions 
corrupt the judgment as well as the 
inclinations; and that the conſcience 
alters and models itſelf inſenfibly in 
each age, in each people, in each 
individual, according to the incon- 
ſtancy and variety of prejudices. 
Let us adore the Eternal Being, and 
with one blow we ſhall deſtroy theſe 
phantoms of reaſon, which have only 
a deceitful appearance, and vaniſh 
before the W of immutable 
Kun. 
The We ulneſs of e leads 
to the forgetfulneſs of all the duties 
of humanity. 5 

Fly thoſe who, as pretext of 

<xplaining nature, ſow affecting doc- 
trines on the heart of man, of whom 
the apparent ſcepticiſm is more po- 
ſitive 
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ſitive and dogmatic than the decifive - 5 
tone of their adverſaries. Under 
the haughty pretence, that they alone 
are enlightened, right, and of true 
belief, they imperiouſly exact a ſub- 


miſſion to their trite deciſions, ahd 


pretend to give as the true princi- 
ple of things, the unintelligible 

ſyſtems formed by their imagination. 
And, finally, they overthrow, de- 
ſtroy, and trample under foot, all 
that is moſt reſpectable to man; 
they deprive the afflicted of the laſt 
conſolation in their miſery ; the rich 
and powerful of the only curb'to 


their paſſions; they tear from the 


heart the remorſe of the criminal, 
and the hope of the virtuous; yet 
boaſt that they are the benefac 
tors of human kind. Never, ſay 
e is truth prejudical to man; 
RE —1 5 
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— agree with them, and there-- 
fore, it is a great proof, in my opt- _ 
nion, thay what they ſay is not the 
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Tux GOSPEL. 


Tas divine book, the only one 
neceſſary to a Chriſtian, and the moſt | 
uſeful of all, to. thoſe even who are 
not, only requires being meditated, 
to inſpire the foul with love for its 
Author, and a defire to accompliſh 
his precepts. Never did virtue ſpeak 
in more perſuaſive. language | neves 
did the moſt perfect wiſdom explain 
itſelf with ſo much energy and ſim- 
plicity. It is impoſſible to read it. 
without feeling ourſelves better fon 
the peruſal. The majeſty of the 
language ſurpriſes me; the ho- 
| lineſs of the goſpel ſpeaks to my 
heart. Obſerve the books of the 
philoſophers with all their pomp z 
| how inſignificant do they appear on 
2 A with this? W it poſ- 
| üble in 


E 
fible, that a book, which is at once 
ſo ſublime, and ſo wiſe, ſhould be 
the work of man ? Is it poſſible that 
he, of whom this hiſtory is written, 
was himſelf but a man? Is that the 
ſtile of an enthuſiaſt, or an ambi- 
tious ſeftary? What ſweetneſs ! 
what purity of morals! what affect- 
ing graces in his inſtructions! what 
elevation in his maxims ! what pro- 
found wiſdom in his diſcourſes} what 
| preſence of mind! what ingenuity and 
juſtneſs in his replies! what com- 
mand of his paſſions! Where is the 
man, where is the philoſopher, who 
could act, ſuffer, and die, without 
weakneſs, or without oſtentation? 
When Plato drew the character of 
his imaginary juſt man, overwhelm- 
ed with all the ignominy of vice, and 
intitled to the full reward of vir- 
7 5 ä tue; 
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tue; ; he painted every trait of 2 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. The reſem- 


blance was fo ſtriking, that all the : 
fathers felt it; it was impoſſible to 
be deceived in it. How prejudi- i 
ced, how blind muſt he be, who 
could dare to compare the ſon of 
Sophronious with the ſon of Mary? 
What a difference between them! 
Socrates dying without ſorrow, with= 
out reproach, eafily ſuſtained his cha- 
racter to the end; and if this eaſy 
death had not reflected credit on his 
life, it is dubious, whether Socrates, 
With all his intelligence, was better 
than a ſophiſt. He deviſed, they ſay, | 
a ſyſtem of morality; others before him 
had put it in practice; he only ſaid 
what they had performed: he onlycom- 
poſed precepts from their example. 
Areſtides was Juſt before Socrates de- 
ſcribe 


| 
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feribed juſtice ; Leonidas died fot 
his country before Socrates made pa- 


triotiſm a virtue; the Spartans were 
ſober before Socrates praiſed fo- 


briety; and before he applanded 
virtue, Greece abounded in virtuous 
men. But whence from among his 
people did Jeſus draw that morality 
fo pure and elevated, of which he 


alone gave the precepts and example ? 

In the heart of the moſt furious fa- 
natiſm, did he make the voice of the 
moſt exalted wiſdom heard, and the 


- fimplicity-of the moſt heroic virtues | 
Honoured the loweſt of all the people. 


The death of Socrates, quietly mo- 
ralizing amidft his friends, is the 
eaſieſt that could be deſired: that of 
Jeſus expiring in torments, injured, 


inſulted, and curfed by a whole peo- 


ple, the moſt terrible that could be 
dreaded. 


cn) 
«dreaded. Socrates taking the poi- 
 ſoned cup, bleſſes thoſe who preſent 
it to him weeping : Jeſus, in the an- 
guiſh of his tortures, prays for his 
exaſperated tormentors. If the life 
and death of Socrates ſpeak a philo- 
ſopher, the life and death of Jefus 
mark a God. It has been argued, 
that the hiſtory of the Goſpel was 
a defigning invention : it is not thus 
| that people invent; and the actions 
of Socrates, which were never dif- 
puted, are leſs powerfully atteſted 
than thoſe of Jeſus Chrift. Upon 
the whole, it is raiſing difficulties, 
without deſtroying the fact. It 
is much more incenceivable, chat 
many men thould have agreed toge· 
ther to form the book, than that- one 
alone ſu pplied the ſubject. Never | 
: have we met in any Jewiſh writers 
| ſuch 
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ſuch a ſtile, ſuch a moral; and in the 
goſpel, the characters of truth are fo 
great, ſo ſtriking, that the inventor 
would be more wonderful than even 
the hero. 8 
The principles of chriſtianity form 
an univerſal religion, which has no- 
thing excluſive, nothing local, no- 
thing that is more adapted to one 
people than another. The divine 
Author embracing equally all men in 
his boundleſs charity, came to re- 
move the barrier between nation and 
nation, and to re- unite all the human 
race in one community of brethren *. 
0 But in every nation, he that feareth 
| him, and worketh righteouſneſs, is 
Dr with him.” Such is the 
true ſpirit of the gol pel, &c. 


* At, x. v. 35. 
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I know not why the fine morality 
of our books ſhould be aſcribed to 
the progrefs of philoſophy ; the mo- 
rality drawn from the goſpel was 
chriſtian before it was philoſophical. 
The precepts of Plato are frequently 
very ſublime; but how erroneous 
are they ſometimes, and how far do 
not thoſe errors extend? As to 
Cicero, is it poſſible to believe, that 
without Plato he would have deviſed 
his Offices ? The goſpel alone, in re- 
ſpe& to the moral, is always ſure, 


always true, always uniform, and al- 
way like itſelf. 


Vol. L D PRAYER, | 
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PRAYER, DEVOTION, AND pevoTRRs 


Tk fout, in elevating itfelf in 
prayer to the ſource of its ſenti- 


. ment and being, loſes its avidity and 


languor ; it is revived, re-animated ; 
it acquires new life, new vigour, a 
new exiſtence, in which the corporal 
paſſions have no ſhare ; or rather, it is 
no longer connected with itſelf; it is 
loſt in the contemplation of the Eter- 
nal Being, and diſengaged for a while 
from the fetters of mortality; it ts 
conſoled in reſuming them, by this 
ſpecimen of a more ſublime ſtate 


which it hopes one day to enjoy. 


There is nothing that may not 5 


carried to a blameable exceſs; even 


ellen, when it becomes feen 


WY = 
pant. From whence ariſes the exta- 
ies of fanatics ? From prolonging the 
time of prayer beyond what the weak- 
neſs of human nature admits. Hence 
the mind is exhauſted ; the imagina- 
tion inflamed, and produces viſions : 
thence fanatics conceive themſelves 
Inſpired ; they propheſy ; and thus, 
even ſenſe and genius can no longer 
enſure their poſſeſſor from reli 
phrenſy. 

Whenever we abuſe the 1 af 
prayer, and become myſterious, we 
loſe ourſelves in attempting to ele- 
vate our ſouls; in the ſearch of grace, 
we loſe ſight of reaſon; to obtain 

one gift from heaven, we loſe an- 
other; in obſtinately ſeek ing to be 
more enlightened, we are deprived * 
the . given to us. | 
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To ſerve God, it is not required 
that we ſhould pafs our lives on our 
knees; it is required that we ſhould 
firſt perform the duties he has enjoin- 
ed, by doing, in ſubmiſſion to his 
pleaſure, every thing becoming the 
{tation in which he has placed us; 
and when we have performed the 
duties of our fituation,, we may de- 
vote as much of our time as can be 
done with attention, to prayer. 
Devotion is the opium of the ſoul : 
it enlivens, animates, and ſuſtains, 
when properly taken ; but when made 
uſe of too largely, it either numbs 
our faculties, renders us futious, or 
totally deſtroys what it was meant to 

invigorate. N | 

We ſhould never ſet up devotion 
by an affected exterior, as an employ- 
ment that diſpenſes from every other; 
| | | Fig It 


0 

it is alſo neceſſary to avoid myſterious 
and metaphorical language, which 
encourages the chimeras of the ima - 
gination, and ſubſtitutes in the place 
of a true and uniform piety, ſenti- 
ments which are imitative of a ter- 
reſtrial love, and ſuch as are calculat- 
ed to awaken it. Thoſe who poſſeſs 
a tender heart and lively imagina- 
tion, ſhould be particularly cautious 
to avoid what tends to raiſe them; 
for how can they ſeparate the. con- 
nection of a myſtical and ſenſual ob- 
ject; and how can a good woman 
venture to contemplate with confi- 
dence, objects ſhe dare not behold ? 

That which occafions the moſt 
eſtrangement in devotees by profeſ- 
fion, 1s their ſyſtem of morality ; that 
renders them inſenſible to humanity ,; 
it 15 their exceſſive pride that makes 
35 D 3 them 
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them look down with pity on the reſt 
of mankind. In their elevation, if 


they condeſcend to perform ſome act 


of goodneſs, it is in a manner ſo hu- 
miliating, they pity others in ſo cruel 
a tone, their juſtice 1s ſo rigid, their 
charity ſo rough, their zeal ſo bitter, 
their contempt ſavours ſo ſtrongly of 
hatred, that even the inſenſibility of 
worldly people is lefs intolerable than 
their commiſſeration. Their love of 
the divinity ſerves them as an excuſe 


for not loving any human being; they 


do not even love one- another. Is 
true friendſhip ever ſeen among theſe 
(falſe) devotees ? The more they de- 
tach themſelves from their fellow 


creatures, the more they exact from 
them; it ſhould ſeem that they ele- 
vate theniſelves to God, only to exer- 


ciſe his authority upon earth. | | 
| SUPERSTI- 


« MY 
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SUPERSTITION. 


SUPERSTITION is the moſt 


dreadful ſcourge of human nature; it 


brutalizes the ſimple, perſecutes the 
wiſe, and involves whole nations. It 


occaſions every where innumerable 


evils; what good does it produce? 
none ; if it does, it 1s only to tyrants ; 
it is their moſt terrific weapon ; and 


that of itſelf is the greateſt evil it has 


ever done. 
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"CONSCIENCE. 


CONSCIENCE is the firſt of all 
caſuiſts. It is only when we would 
traffic with it, that we have recourſe 
to the ſubtilty of argument. 
Conſcience is the voice of the 
a fon; the paſſions are the voice of 
the body. Is it to be wondered at, 
that theſe two languages are fre- 
quently in oppoſition to each other; 
and which in that caſe ſhould we at- 
tend to? Too often does our rea- 
{on deceive us. Too much have we 
acquired the right of challenging it ; 
but conſcience never deceives us; 
it is the unerring guide of man; it is 
to the ſoul, what inſtinct is to the 
ys thoſe who follow it, obey 
5 8 
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the dictates of nature, and are not 
n of being led aſtray. 


Oh conſcience! conſcience !. ai. 


vine inſtinct, immortal and celeſtial 
voice, ſafe guide of a being igno- 
rant and bounded, but intelligent 


and free, infallible judge of good 
and evil, that renders man like unto 

God ! it is thou that formeſt the ex- 
cellence of his nature, and the mo- 
rality of his actions. Without thee, 
I feel nought within that elevates me 
beyond the brutes; but the melan- 


choly privilege of : wandering from 


error to error, by the help of an 


underſtanding without a guide, and 


_ reaſon without a principle. 


If conſcience ſpeaks to every 
heart, wherefore are there ſo many 
who liſten to it? It is, becauſe it 


Gone the language of nature, which 
eve : 
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every thing has contributed to make 
us f 


Conſcience is timid; it loves peace 


and retirement; noiſe, and the hurry 
of the world, alarm it; the preju- 
dices from whence they derive it, are 
its thoft cruel enemies; it flies, or is 
ſilent before them; their bluſtering 
_ noiſe ftiftes and prevents its being 
heard; fanaticiſm has dared to coun» 
terfeit it, and to ſuggeſt crimes in 
its name. At length, from being 


16 often repulſed, it is totally diſ- 


coutaged; it no longer ſpeaks, it 
no longer anſwers us; and having 
experienced ſuch contempt, it is as 
difficult to recall, as to baniſh it. 


THE 
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(us). 
THE MORALITY OF OUR ACTIONS. 


ALL the morality of our actions 
confiſts in the judgment we our- 
{elves have of them. If it is true, 
that good is good, it ſhould be at 
the bottom of our hearts, as in all 
our-works ; and the chief worth of 
Juſtice, is to feel that we practiſe it. 
If moral goodneſs is conformable to 
dur nature, man cannot be found in 
mind, or well modulated, but in 
proportion as he is good. If it is 
not, and man is naturally wicked, 
he cannot ceaſe to be fo, without 
corruption; and his goodneſs is in 
that caſe only a fin againſt nature. 
Formed to injure his fellow erea- 
| tures, as a wolf to devour his prey, 
a humane man would be as depraved 
FO an 
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an animal, as a compaſſionate wolf ; 
and the practice of virtue would 
alone be the ſource of remorſe. 
Let us examine ourſelves, all per- 5 
ſonal intereſt apart, to what our pro- ” 
penſities moſt incline us. What 
object is the moſt delightful to us, 
the happineſs or miſery of others ? 
Which charms us the moſt in per- 
forming, and leaves the moſt agreea- 
ble impreſſion, after having perform- 
ed it—an act of benevolence, or of 
wickedneſs? For whom do we in- 
tereſt ourſelves in theatrical repreſen- 
tations? Is it in crimes that we 
take pleaſure; is it for the puniſh- 
ment of their perpetrators, that we 
drop a tear? Every thing, it is ſaid, 
is indifferent to us, that is indepen- 
dent of our intereſts; and on the 
an, IL (che et of friend- 
ſhip, 
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ſhip, of humanity, conſoles us in 
our pains, and is a relief even in our 


JR 
We ſhould be 2 miſerable, 


with ſomebody to participate them. 


If there is no morality in the heart 


8 man, from whence ariſes thoſe 
tranſports of admiration for great 
ſouls? that enthuſiaſtic admiration of 


virtue, - what connection has it with 


our private intereſts” Wherefore 
would I rather be Cato, who deſtroy- 


ed himſelf, than Cæſar, who trium- 


phed? Take from the heart this ad- 


miration of what is excellent, and 


you take away what conſtitutes the 


all their feelings in ſelf, are arrived 


principal charm. of our exiſtence. 
Thoſe, in whoſe narrow hearts the 


paſſions have ſtifled theſe delicious 
ſentiments ; thoſe, who concentering 
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the point of loving only themſelves, 
have no longer any tranſpotts ; their 
inſenſible hearts no longer palpitate 
with joy; their eyes never ſhed the 
ſweet tears of tenderneſs and ſenſibi- 
tity ; they no longer enjoy any thing! 
Unhappy beings, who no longer feel, 
no longer live, no longer taſte, what 
alone makes life defirable ! View all 
the nations of the world; ſurvey all 
hiſtory, amidft ſa much ſtrange and 
barbarous worſhip, amidſt ſuch pro- 
digious diverſity of marals and cha- 
racters, you will find every where 
the ſame idea of honeſty and juſtice ; 
every where the ſame nations of good 
and evil. The ancient Pagans wor- 
ſhiped Gods fo abominable, that 
they would have been puniſhed as 
profligates on earth, and who pre- 
ſented as emblems of ſupreme 
| * 
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Happineſs, only the commiſſion of 
erimes, and the gratification of paſ- 
ſions. But vice, though inveſted with 
ſacred authority, deſcended in vain 
from the eternal abode; moral inſtinct 
repulſed it from the heart of man, 
While they celebrated the debauches 
of Jupiter, they admired the conti- 
nence of Xenocrates ; the chaſte Lu- 
cretiæ worſhiped the unchaſte Ve- 
nus; the intrepid Roman ſacrificed 
to fear; he invoked the God Wo 
maimed his father, and died without 
a murmur by the hands of his own. 
The moſt wretched Gods were wor- 
ſhiped by the greateſt men. The 
ſacred voice of nature, ſtronger than 
that of the Gods, commanded re- 
ſpe& on earth, and ſeemed to ba- - 
niſh from Heaven the crime and the 
criminal, 
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It is therefore evident, that there 
is, in the bottom of our ſouls, an 
innate principle of juſtice and vir- 
tue, on which, in ſpite of our pe- 
culiar actions, we judge of the good 
and evil of our own actions, and 
thoſe of others. | 
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O MORAL. AND PHYSICAL EVIL» 


| IT is the abuſe of our faculties that 
renders us wicked and unhappy. 
Our griefs, our cares, our troubles, 
all originate from ourſelves. Moral 


evil is inconteſtibly our own work; 


and phy ſical evil would be nothing 
without our vices that made us ſuſ- 
ceptible. Is it not for our preſerva- 


tion, that nature makes us ſenſible 
of our wants? When we feel pain, 


is it not a proof that the frame is 


deranged, and a . to n 


againſt at? 
If we . content cis with 


being what we are, we ſhould not 
have occaſion to lament our fate; 


but, an ſeeking imaginary good, we 
produce to ourſelves: a thouſand 
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real evils. Thoſe who cannot ſup- 
port ſmall ſufferings, have a great 
deal to ſuffer. When the conſtitu- 
tion is ſpoiled by a diforderly life, 
remedies. are fought to re- eſtabliſn 
it. To the evil that is felt, is added 
that which is feared ; the forefight of 
death renders it n and acceler- 
ates it; the 1 we would fly it, 
the more we New! and ſuffer a liv- 
ing death, in murmuring agaipſt na- 
ture for the exils which are UA 
on by abuſino*ir.. 

Oh man ! ſeek no longer 
for the author of evil! that author is 


thyſelf! There is no evil but what 


you commit, or you allow; and both 
one and the other originate from 


pyourfelf. General evil can only be 
produced by irregularity; and in the 


fyſtem of the world, I perceive a re- 
_gularity + 
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gularity that never fails. Particular 
evil is only in the opinion of the be- 

ing that ſuffers; and this opinion 
man did not derive from nature; he 
derived it from himſelf. Grief has 
ſmall power over thoſe who, having 
reflected little, have neither recol- 
lection or foreſight. Take from us 
our fatal refinements, our errors, our 
vices; take from us what is the 
work of man, and all will be found 
good. | 
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OPTIMISM. 


1 BELIEVE ue caitior properly ex- 
amine the ſyſtem of optimiſm, with- 
out carefully diſtinguiſhing the parti- 
cular evil, of which none of the phi- 
loſophers have denied the exiſtence, 
from the general -evil that is denied 
by the optimiſt. The queſtion is not 
whether we all ſuffer or not; but if it 
was right that the univerſe ſhould 
exiſt, and if our ſufferings were in- 
evitable in the compoſition of the 
world. Hence the addition of an ar- 
ticle, it appears to me, would render 
the propoſition more exact; and in- 
ſtead of ſaying, all is right, it would 
be better to ſay, the all is right, or 
the all is right for the all, Thence it 
is very evident, that no man is able 
| X £0 
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to give direct proof . for or a- 3 
gainſt; for this proof depends on a 
perfect knowledge of the compoſition 
of the world, and the deſign. of its 

author; and this knowledge is indiſ- | 
putably beyond the intelligence of 
man. The true principles of opti- 
dts cannot be drawn either from 
the properties of matter or the me- 
chaniſm of the univerſe, but only by 
an inference of the perfection ot God, 

who preſides over all; ſo that the ex- 
iſtence of God is not proved by the 
ſyſtem of Pope, but the ſyſtem of 
Pope, by the exiſtence of God; and 
it is indiſputable, that from the queſ- 
tion of Providence, is derived that of 
the origin of evil. If one of theſe 
queſtions have been better treated 
than the other, it is becauſe there has 
been ſuch bad reaſoning on the lub: 
e. E 5 -- | * 
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ject of Providence; and that the abs 
furd things which have been ſaid, 
have greatly embroiled all the con- 
cluſions that might be drawn from 
this great and conſoling doctrine. 
Thoſe who have principally con- 
tribured to injure the cauſe af reli- 
gion, are the prieſts and devotees, 
who will not permit of every thing 
being done according to the order 
eſtabliſhed, but aſcribe the moſt na- 
| tural occurrences to the interference 
of divine juſtice; and to be ſure of 
their purpoſe, chaſtiſe and punith the 
bad, try and reward the good with 
bleſſings and misfortunes indiſcrimi- 
nately according to the event. | 
For my part, I know not whether 
it is good theology; but I think it 
a bad way of reaſoning, to ground 
the T9008 of Providence „ 
on 


K 
on what makes for or againſt us, and 
to attribute to him, without diſcrimi- 
nation, all that is done equally with- 
out his intervention. 

Nor do the philoſophers appear to 


me to be much more reaſonable, 
when I ſee them accuſe Heaven, be- 


_ cauſe they are impatient in ſuffering. 


They exclaim, all is loit, if they have 
the tooth-ach ; if they are poor, or if 
they are robbed, and charge the Al- 


mighty, as Seneca ſays, wich the care 


of their portmanteau. If ſome tra- 
gical accident had deſtroyed Car- 
touch or Cæſar, in their infancy, it 
would have been ſaid, What crimes 
have they committed? Thoſe two 
_ robbers lived, and we ſay, why were 
they ſuffered to remain upon earth ? 
On the contrary, a devetee- would 
bay, in the firſt inſtance, God took 

ESD 4 ON away 5 


away the child as a puniſhment to the 


ſerved the child for a puniſhment to 


«wy 


parent; and in the ſecond, God pre- 


the people. Hence, whichever part 
Nature took, Providence would ſtil!l 
have been right in the opinion of the 
devotees, and always wrong in that 
of the philoſophers, when perhaps it 
was, in the order of earthly things, 
neither right or wrong, becauſe all 
depends on the general law, and that 
there is no exception for any body. 
It is moſt probable, that the great Di- 
rector of the univerſe does not inter- 
fere in particular events; that his 
providence is only univerſal; that 
ſatisfied with the Preſervation f 
forms and ſpecies, he does not inte- 
reſt himſelf concerning the / manner 
in which each individual pa 


ſhort term of his exiſtence, -. Does a 
| wiſe 
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wiſe monarch, who! Is ſocitons for the 
happineſs of all his ſubjects, think it 
neceſſary to enquire if the inns are 

good in his dominions ? The travel- 
ler murmurs for a night when they 

are bad, and laughs the reſt of his 
days at his miſplaced impatience. 


Commorandi enim. Natura en Wy 


nobis, non F deut. 
To judge properly in Wr to 
this, it appears to me, that things 
ſhould be conſidered relatively in the 


phyſical, and abſolutely in the moral 


order; ſo that the higheſt idea I can 
ſorm to myſelf of Providence is, that 
each material being is diſ poſed in the 
beſt poſſible manner for the advan- 
tage of the whole, and every intelli- 
gent and ſenſible being in the man- 
ner moſt conducive to their own ad- 


1 ane 3 which i in other words is | 
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ſaying, that to thoſe who feel their 


exiſtence, it is happier to be than not 


to be; but this rule muſt be applied 
to the whole term of a man's exiſt- 
ence, and not to any particular period 
of it, which evinces the relation of 
Providence with the immortality of 
the ſoul, in which I am fo happy bn: 
to believe. | 
If 1 bring theſe various bens 
back to their common principle, it 
ſeems to me they have all a relation 
to that of the exiſtence of God. If 
God exiſts, which it is impoſſible to 
doubt, he is perfect; if he is perfect, 
he is powerful, wiſe, and juſt; if he is 
powerful and wiſe, all is good; if he Ze: 
is juſt and powerful, my foul is im- 
mortal; if my ſoul is immortal, thirty 
years exiſtence are nothing for me, 
and are, perhaps, neceſlary in the 
order of the univerſe, | _ 
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g foutes of our pe dent n 
origin, and principle of all of them, 
the only one born with man, and 
which never quits him during life, is 
the love of himſelf : a paſſion primi- 
tive, innate, and prior to all the o- 
thers, and of which, in one ſenſe, all 
che others are only modulations. 
The human underftanding owes 
much to the paſfions ; and they, as 
is univerfally acknowledged, owe 
much to the underſtanding. It is 
by their operation that our reaſon is 
perfected; we only ſeek informa- 
tion from a deſire of enjoyment: and 
it is impoſfible to conceive where-- 
fore a being, without defire or fear, 


5 ſhould be at the trouble of reaſoning. 


"The | 
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The paſſions, in their turn, derive their 
origin from our wants, and their pro- 
greſs from our knowledge; for we 
can neither deſire or fear objects but 
from our ideas of them, or from the 
Sraple impulſe of nature. . 
It is erroneous to make a diſtinction 
eee paſſions, by ſuppoſing 
ſome are permitted while others are 
forbid; that we may give ourſelves 
up to ſome, and reject the others. 
All are good when we have them in 
ſubjection; all are bad when we ſuf- 
ter them to have dominion over us. 
Nature forbids us to extend our at- 
tackmeves beyond our firength ; 3. rea- 
ſon to wiſh for what we cannot ob- 
"tain, and conſcience, not the being 
tempted, but the ſuffering ourſelves 
to be overcome by temptation... It 
does not depend on us to have | paſ- 
 fions, 


( 6: ) 
Hons; or to be without enz 2 but it E 

depends on us to "Rope chem within 
proper boundds. 

All the feelings that we govern, 

are proper; all that n ys are 
criminal. 
Wpber the great pee are called 
bert we become diſguſted with the 
_ Others ; the peaceful ſenſation that 
ſucceeds, is the only ſentimane that 
 mereaſes by enjoyment. 

One of the moſt dangerous objects 
that can be offered to the view of 
children, is the operation of violent 
paſſions of any kind. Theſe paſſions, 
in their excels, have always ſome- 
thing puerile that amuſes, ſeduces, 
and makes them love what they 
_ ought to fear. This is the reaſon 
2 that we are Fond: of theatrical repre- 

| N ſentations, 
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ones againſt themſelves. 
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ſentations, and many. of us of novels 
and romances. . 
All your paſſions a are formed i in {0- ; 


„„ 


object has poſſeſſion of our minds 


long enough to make a deep im- 


preſſion; and where the variety of 
inclinations enervates the 000 of 


feeling. 


The little 8 are never * 
etived; they always have their 
courſe; but we may arm the great 


in retirement, we ſec and dan f 
8 what we do in our in- 
tercoutſe with the world. The paſ- 


ſions modulated differently, have allo 
aà different ex preſſion; the imagina- 


tion always ſtruck by the ſame ob- 


jects, is affected in a more lively 


manner. 
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that preſent themſelves continually, 
mingle with all the ideas, and give 
that ſtrange and unvaried turn, fo 
obvious in the diſcourſe of thofe who 
ſeclude themſelves. Does it follow 
thence, that their diſcourſe” is ener- 
getic? Not at all; it is only extra- 
ordinary; it is in the world that we 
learn to ſpeak with energy; firft, 
becauſe we think it neceſſary to ex- 


preſs ourſelves differently from, and . 


better than others; and next, by be- 
ing obliged continually to affirm 

what we do not believe; to explain 
ſentiments we do not feel, we en- 


| _ deavour to give a perſuaſive turm to 


what we fay ; that ſupplies the place 
internal conviction. Does a truly 
paſſionate lover expreſs himſelf in 
the ſtrong and lively manner, that 


18 
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is ſo much admired in our French 


| dramas and. novels? No: the pal- 


fion, full of itſelf, expreſſes itſelf with 


more abundance than ſtrength; it 
does not even ſeek to perſuade, for 


it does not ſuppoſe itſelf liable to 


ſuſpicion. When a lover expreſſes 


what he feels, it is leſs from a deſire 


to make a diſplay of his paſſion, 


than to relieve himſelf. Love is 
painted with moſt animation in great 
cities; but is it more ſenſibly felt 


there than in cottages? 


Read a love letter compoſed by 


an author in his cloſet; by a wit who 


wiſhes to ſhine; from the fire of his 
imagination his letter will be ſo ani- 
mated, as that the ſines may be ſaid 
almoſt to burn the paper on which 
they are written; but the fire goes 
no farther. We are enchanted, even 


agi- 


WT. 


ugitared perhaps, but the apitatio 


is barren and temporary; it leaves 
only words on the memory. On the 
contrary, a letter that is really die- 
tated by love, will be unconnected, dif- 


difuſive, prolix, replete with tautology. 


The heart of the writer poſſeſſed by one 
ſentiment which perpetually occupies 


it, repeats always the ſame things, and 


never finiſhes ; like a rapid ſpring, 


that flows "inceſſantly, and is never 


exhauſted. No lively ſallies, no- 


thing remarkable; we remember 


neither the expreſſions, turns, or ſen- 


rences; we find nothing to admire, 


nothing that ſtrikes us; but no- 


withſtanding, we feel our hearts af-. 
fected; we are moved without know- _ 
ing wherefore ; if the force of the” 


fentiments do not ſtrike, the truth ' 


touches us, and thus it is that heart 


Yor. I. F N * 
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wir to heart. But thoſe who do 
not feel, thoſe who have only the 
made up jargon of the paſſions, have 
no reliſh for theſe beauties, and de- 
ſpiſe them. 

Weak minds ſcarcely ever produce | 
great paſhons. 
When the heart opens itſelf to the 
paſſions, it then becomes ſuſceptible 
to the diſquietudes of lite. | 
When the paſſions have poſſeſſion 
of the heart, they help us to ſupport 
the torments they occaſion, Hope 
ever accompanies deſire. While we 
deſire, we diſpenſe with preſent hap- 
pineſs; | becauſe we are ſtill in ex- 
pectation of it; if it does not come, 
hope is prolonged, and the charming 
illuſion eentinues as long as the paſ- 
fron which gave it birth. Thus the 
Kate is tullcient for itſelf, and even 
the 


KN 


che aiſquier which it occafions, is 2 
ſort of enjoyment that ſupplies the 
< place of the real attainment. 
Great paſſions are generally ftifled, 
they are ſeldom refined. 

We can only command paſſion by 
paſſion. It is by their power, that 
we combat their tyranny ; and it is 
to nature we muſt apply for the 


means by which we are to re 58 


them. 
How eredulous 40 the ſbi | 
make us; and how reluctantly does 


a heart frongiy affected, diſengage = 
itſelf from the errors which it is 


even ſenſible of. ty 

Some people hve longer than 
others, i in the ſame number of years, 
by gaining knowledge from expe- 
rience. nn 
| F2 e 
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the path that conduets to e 
phy. 5 
The paſſions that we init: * | 
duce us; thoſe which oppoſe. our 
intereſts we renounce, and by a 
falſe concluſion drawn from them, 
we blame in others what we wiſh to 
imitate. The ſource of every paſſion 
is ſenſibility; the imagination deter- 
mines their bent. Every being that 
is ſenſible of the nature of the rela- 
tions appertaining to him, ought to 
be alarmed when theſe relations are 
impaired, and he ſuppoſes, or believes 
he ſuppoſes, others are more ſuitable 
to his nature. It is the errors of the 
imagination that transform the paſ- 
ſions of limited beings, (and even of 
angels, if they have them) into vices.; 
for they * be informed of the 


natur od 


\ 66g 
nature of all beings, to know what 
relations are moſt conformable to- | 
their own... 

This is the ſummary of all human 
wiſdom in the uſe of the paſſions: 
firſt, To feel the true relations of 
man, as much in reſpect to the ſpe- 
cies, as to the individual. Secondly, 
To diſpoſe the affections of the mind 
according to theſe relations. . 
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HAPPINESS. 


Ws do not know what abſolute 
happineſs or miſery is; every thing 


13 mixed in this life; we taſte no 


pure ſenſations, we do not re 


in 
two minutes in the ſame ſtate. 1 
affections of the mind, like the mo- 


dulations of the body, are continu- 


ally fluctuating. Good and evil are 
common to all but in different 


proportions. The happieſt are thoſe 


who ſuffer the feweſt pains; the 
moſt unhappy thoſe who taſte the 


feweſt pleaſures. There is always 
more to ſuffer than to enjoy; this is 
the difference common to all. The 


felicity of man in this life is, there- 


fore, only EEE: ; he ſhould mea- 
85 3 ture 
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fare it by his having the ſmalleſt 
proportion of misfortunes to ſuſſfer. 
_ Every fenſation of pain is invari- 
ably accompanied by a deſire of re- 
lief. Every idea of pleaſure is inſe- 
2 from the deſire of enjoying 
Al deſirt implies privation; and 
1 privation we are ſenſible of, is 
painful. Our miſery, therefore, pro- 
eeeds from the diſproportion of our 


düeüſires and faculties. A ſenſible be- 


ing, whoſe faculties equaled his de- 
fires, would enjoy perfect happineſs. 


In what then conſiſts human wiſdem, 


or the means of acquiring true hap- 
pineſsꝰ It is not exactly in leſſening 
our powers, a part of our faculties 
would remain inactive, and we ſhould 
not enjoy the whole of our exiſtence. 


Neicher does it conſiſt in extending 9 5 
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our faculties; for, if our deſires were 
extended at once in more enlarged 


connection, we ſhould only become 


more miſerable; but it conſiſts in 


diminiſhing all of our defires that are 


deyond our faculties, and thus hav- 


ing our deſires and faculties in a per- 


fect equilibrium, it is then alone, 


that all the powers being in action, 


the ſoul notwithſtanding remains at 
peace, and man finds himſelf _ 
1 ly eonſtructed. 5 

Tis thus that Nature who orders 
every thing in the beſt manner ori- 
ginally appointed him. She gave 


him, immediately, only the deſires 


neceſſary for his preſervation, and fa- 


_eulties-- ſufficient to ſatisfy them: 
She placed the others, / as a reſerve; 
in the receſſes of his foul, to untold 


themſelves when required. It is only 
5 in 


in this primitive ſtate that che equili- 
brium of will and power meet, 1 
that man is not unhappy. As ſoon 
as his virtual faculties are called into 
action, his imagination, the moſt ac- 
tive of all, awakens and outruns 
them. It is our imagination that ex- 
tends the meaſures. of poſſibility, 
whether of good or evil, and conſe. 
quently excites and encourages our 
deſires by the hope of ſatisfying 
them; but the object which appears 
at firſt ſight to be within our reach; | 
flies faſter than we. can purſue; and 
when we think we have obtained it 
takes another form, and ſhews itſelf 
anluy at a diſtance. No longer viewing 
the ground we have gone over, we 
JM confider it as nothing, that which re- EO 
mains to go over, enlarges and ex- _ 
tends nenn, 1 hence We are ex- 
12317 | wy * 


kauſted without arriving at the goal; 
and the more we gain on the ſide 
of enjoyment, the farther happineſs 
retires from us. On the contrary, 
the nearer man keeps to his natural 
| Kate, the leſs is the difference be- 
tween his defires and his faculties, 
and conſequently the nearer he is to- 
happineſs. He is never leſs miſer- 
able than when he ſeems deprived of 
every thing; for miſery does not 
confift in the privation of things, but 
The reat world has its bounds, 
the imaginary one is infinite; ſince 
we, cannot enlarge the one, let us 
contract the other; for it is from 
their difference alone that ariſes all 
the troubles which makes us truly un- 
happy. Take away health, ſtrength, 
and mn of a good conſei- 


ence, 


{ 


CY 
of this life are 


in opinion. Take away bodily pain, 


and remorſe of conſcience, and all our 7 


evils are imaginary. 

Every animal has exactly tis Ho 
culties neceſſary for his preſervation ;; 
man alone has a ſuperfluity. Is it 
not extraordinary that this ſuperfluity 


ſhould be the ſource of his miſery | 


In every country the arm of a man is, 
able to provide more than enough: 
for his ſuſtenance, if he were wiſe: - 
enough not to make uſe of the ſu- 


perfluity, he would always have what. 5 


was neceſſary, becauſe he would never 
have too much. Favarin ſays, that 
great wants ſpring from great poſſeſ-· 
fions, and that often the beſt methed, . - 
of procuting what is wanting to . | 
is to. deprive ourſelves of what we 
: Wu; 1 
gurſelves 
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burſelres to augment our happineſs, 


by 
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that we become miſerable. If man 
ſought only to live, he would live 
happy, and conſequently be virtuous; 
for what advantage would accrue to 
"Ra from being wicked? 8 

The moſt convineing proof of a: 
a contented mind, is a retired: 


and domeſtic life; for it is evident, 
that thofe who are inceſſantly in 


ſearch of happineſs abroad, have it 
not within themſelves. 

- We judge too much of happineſs 
by appearances; we ſuppoſe it to be, 


where 5 in fact 5 there is leaſt of it "i 


and ſeek it where it cannot be found. 


Mirth is but a very equivocal proof 
of it. The gayeſt men are often 
diſſatisfied beings, who ſeek to de- 


ceive others, and to ſhake off their 


«wn eee Thoſe” who are! ſo 
EE a : | Weir, 
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lively, ſo frank, ſo eaſy in company, 
are generally peeviſſi and moroſe at 
home; their domeſtics ſuffer for the 
chearfulneſs and good humour they 
diſplay in ſociety. A truly con- 
tented being is neither gay or frolic- | 
ſome. Jealous of the ſweet and 
peaceful ſenſation, they dwell on it, 
they enjoy it, they fear it ſhould 
evaporate. A truly happy man does 
not talk much, he does not laugh 
much, but confines, as it were, his 
felicity within his heart. 
Noiſy jeſts, and boi ſterous ad 
are only the veil of As : 
wearineſs ; diſcontent is the compa- 
nion of voluptuouſneſs. Softneſs, 
tenderneſs, and tears, accompany 
the ſweeteſt enjoyments ; and exceſ- 
ſive joy itſelf, more frequently en. 
Cites. tears * ſmiles. 7 
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city and variety of amuſements ap- 
pear to contribute to happineſs; if 
the uniformity of a domeſtic and 
and regular life, appears at firſt pro- 
ductive of ennui; in examining them 
more accurately, we find, on the 
contrary, that the moſt pleaſing ſtate 
of mind is produced by moderate en- 
Joyments, which leave little room 
For deſires or diſguſt. The reſtleſs- 
meſs of deſire produces curiofity and 
inconſtancy; tumultuous pleaſures 
are ſucceeded by a void that = 
We are pleaſed wiki . 
be ſo. Tis opinion alone that ren- 
ders all things difficult, that baniſhes 
happineſs from us; it is infinitely 
eaſier to be happy, than to ſeem ſo. 


JUS ſureſt road to happineſs is Vir- 
tue 
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tue; If we attai 


more pure, more ſweet, more ſolid ; 
if we do not, virtue alone 1s 2 ſult⸗ | 


_ cient compenſation. 5 

+. A ſenſual man "iran E's 
 tiplies his ills by voluptuouſneſs; be 
_ annihilates, as it were his exiſtence 
by endeavouring to extend it, he ag- 
gravates the weight of -his chains 
by the number of his attachments: 
he has no enjoy 
occaſion him a thouſand bitter priva- 


tions: the more he feels, the more he 


ſuffers; the deeper he emerges into 
life, the more unhappy he is. 


che ſenſes, and is not neceſſary to 


exiſtence, changes its nature as ſoon 
as it becomes habitual. It ceaſes to 


de a pleaſure, when it becomes a 


want; it is at once a n that we 
; W - 


n it, virtue renders i 


ments that do not 
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give, and an enjoyment of Which 
we deprive ourſelves; to prevent 
our wiſhes:is not the art of gratify- 
ing, but of extinguiſhing them. The 
nobleſt aim man can propoſe to him- 

felf is to become maſter of · his paſ- 
ſions, to accuſtom them to obedi- 
ence, and to confine his wiſhes within 
their proper bounds. This is a new: 
means of becoming happy; for we 


| only enjoy, Without diſquiet, | Achat 
we ſhould loſe without pain; and, if 
true happineſs is the portion of the 


wiſe, it is becauſe Fortune, of all 
others, can take 8 "MD from: 


them! an; 


All conquerors ne not been as 
ſtroyed; all uſurpers have not failed 
in their enterpriſe. Many of them 
appeared happy to thoſe, whoſe 
3 were e by vulgar f 

opinions: 


r 
opinions; but thoſe who, unpreju- 
_ diced by appearances, judge a man's 
| happineſs. by the ſtate of his mind, 
Tee miſery even in their ſucceſs; ſee 
their wiſhes and cares (preying on, 
their hea?ts) extend and increaſe 
with their fortune. He ſees them, 
_ Joſe breath as they advance, with- 
out ever attaining: their object; ſees 
them, like the inexperienced travel 
ler, who the firſt time he aſcends 
the Alps, ſuppoſes each mountain 
the laſt he is to encounter; but when 
he gains the ſummit, diſheartened, 
ſees till higher x mountains before 
him. 6A 33 5 
He who could obt tain all * 
without being omnipotent, would 
be a very miſerable. creature; he 
would be deprived of the pleaſure 
of defirings the privation of all 
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whence it ariſes; that every monarch 
who aims at Zefpotiſſn; , aſpires to 


the honour of dying of laſſitude. 
| Would you know, in all the king- 
doms of the earth, who is the moſt 


uneaſy ; ſeek him in the ſovereign, 
eſpecially if he is very abſolute. 
What infinite pain do they inflict 
on themſelves to make others unhap- 
py ; cannot, they make themſelves 
miſerable at a leſs expence? | 
Rogues are always unhappy, be. 
cauſe they are always rogues. Kings 
are always unhappy, becatife they 


are always kings. The middling 


ſtate of life, that of the moſt liber- 
ty, the Eakieſt to quit, is productive 
of the trueſt ſatisfacrion; it extends 
the lights allo of thoſe whio feel it, by 
giving them more prejudiees to ex- 
NR amine, 


C N 


amine, and a greater diverſity of 
opinions to compare. This appears 
to me to be the prineipal cauſe of our 
generally finding men in a middling 5 
ſtation of life, better informed; more 


ſenſible, and ä 
other. | 
While we are ignorant of it 
we ought to do, the wiſeſ ſtep we 
can take, is to remain inactive. 
This. is, of all others, the maxim 
man ſtands moſt in need of, and 
which he the leaſt obterves.. 10 
ſeek happineſs where it is not to be 
found, is expoſing ourſelves to fly _ 
from: it 3 it is running as many riſks: 
of ſtray ing from the road, as there 
are paths to miſlead. But all the 
world do not poſſeſs the art of judi- 
cious inaction. The uneaſineſs, in 
which we are kept by the ardor of our 
| | G . de- 
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deſire for happineſs, makes us chuſe 


rather to deceive ourſelves in the 


purſuit, than not do ſomething to- 
wards ſeeking it; and when once we 
have quitted the place where it 
might have been found we can never 
return. '. 2 7.0 

The ſource of happineſs is not 
entirely either in the object deſired, 


or in the heart that poſſeſſes it, but 


in the connection of both; and as 


every object is not calculated to pro- 


duce happineſs, every ſtate of the 
heart is not calculated to feel it. If 
the pureſt mind is not alone ſuffi- 
cient to its own happineſs, it is yet 
more certain, that all the delights ; 
upon earth could not form the feli- 
city of a depraved mind ; for there 
is on each fide a neceflary diſpoſition, 


2 certain concurrence, from which 


reſults 


ss 
reſults that valuable ſenſation fo | 
ſought for by every wiſe being, and 
never known to thoſe ſhort-fighted 
mortals, who defire only the grati- 


_ - fication of the preſent moment, be- 


cauſe. they are unacquainted with 
| a ee happineſs. 

Man, would you lead a life of wiſ- 
dom and bappineſs? attach yourſelf 
only to .thoſe poſſeſſions, which are 
unperiſhable; contract your deſires 
to your condition; unite your incli- 
nations with your duties; extend 
the law of neceſſity to all moral ob- 
jects; learn to bear, with patience, 
the loſs of every thing that you are 
able to be deprived of; learn to 
part with every thing, when virtue 
ordains it; to riſe ſuperior to events; 
to diſengage the heart, without ren- 


-— ding ir; to be reſolute in adverſity, 3 
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that misfortune may not have the 
power of making you miſerable; to be 
firm in your duties, that temptation 
may not have the power to render you 
criminal. Then will you be happy, 
in ſpite of fortune, and wiſe, in 
ſpite of your paſſions. You will 
hen find, in the enjoyment of even 
uncertain bleſſings, a voluptuouſneſs, 
that nothing can diſturb; you will 
poſſeſs them, without their poſſeſ- 
fing you; and you will feel, that the 
man, whom everything eſcaꝑes, en- 
joys only hat he knows how to 
part with. Lou willi not, it is: true, 
have the illuſive pleaſures of the ima- 
gination; but, on the other hand, 
you will not have the afflictions „that 5 
are conſequent: to them, and you will 
be an infinite gainer by the ex- 
ee for he afflictions are nu- 
merous 


08750 


: merous IO ;ndvicable, the pleaſures 


few and uncertain. Having con- 


= quered | ſo many fallacious opinions, 
you will triumph alſo over that which - 


diſturbs che peace of others; you 


W ill paſs Your. life without ſorrow, 


and die without fear, you will diſ- 
engage yourlelf | from it as from all 
| other things. That which in reflect- 
ing on it, gives boxror to athens, the 
end of life, will be to you a ſource of 
joy, convinced that it is then only, 
you will begin to live. Death, 
which concludes the exiſtence of the 
Wicked, is he commencement of 
"—— 
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VIRTUE. 


—_—_ . virtue is res Rom 
32 NY is the vaſe of all 

T * . man is 15 * ad 
- quers his paſſions. | Os. 

Virtue Belongs only to that being 
who weak by nature, is ſtrong wy 
will; in this conſiſts the merit of a 
. juſt man. 

The exerciſe of the debe vir⸗ 
- tues elevates and animates the ge- 
nius; the practice of the ſocial. vir- 
tues extends the love of humanity to 
the inmoſt receſſes of the heart. It 
is in doing benevolent actions that 
we become good; I do not know a 
more certain means. | + 


- 


Souls 


| n to a ſimilitude of t 


e 89 vp 
Souls of a certain ca eee 405 


they 


have a ſphere of action which no- 


thing can reſiſt; it is impoſſible to 
know, without wiſhing to imitate 
them, from their ſublime elevation 


they attract every me that ſur- 

wunde then: 1685 
It is not ſo eaſy to relinquiſh vir- 

tue as people imagine: ſhe puniſhes 


thoſe who abandon her, and her 


charms, which are the delight of a 
pure mind, are the greateſt torment 


of the wicked, who retain the ſenſe 


of their value, but can no FREY en- 


Joy chem. | LE 


Virtue is ſo e to the nike, 


that when the genuine principle is re- 


„ 


linquiſhed, we immediately form one 
according to our own ideas, which 


We 


090 


we adhere to the more firmly, per- 
Taps; from its being our choice. 
If the ſacrifices to virtue ſome- 
times are painful, at is always pleaſ- 
ing to have made them, we never re- 
pent of having acted well. 
A mind once corrupted is always 
ſo; it never reſumes its original pu- 
Tity, unleſs ſome ſudden revolution, 
dome great alteration of fortune aud 
ſituation, changes at once all its con- 
nections; and by a total revolution 
f circumſtances, reinſtates it in its 
former ſituation. A man's habits be- 
ing changed, his paſſions taking a 
new biaſs from this univerſal altera- 
tion, he ſometimes recovers his ori- 
ginal character, and becomes rege- 
nerate. Hence the remembrance of 
* . failure wall preſerve him 
a from 


from a relapſe. He who was yeſter- 
day abject and weak, is to day mag- 
nanimous and reſolute. In compar-. 
ing theſe ſituations, he feels the value 

of that which he has regained, and 
5. Base more dligitoys: to enz 
it. 
5 The n of virtue are all 
internal, and are only perceptihle go 
him who feels them; all the advan- 


tages of vice ſtrike the beholder? 


andſit is only che poſſeſſor who knows 
bow dearly they are purchaſed. 
This is, perhaps, the Kauſe of he 
fallacions opinions that; are ĩmbibed, 
of the advantages of vice and virtue. 
It 4s animated minds alone that 
_ -contend ant conquer, all great efforts, 
all ſublime actions ꝓroceed fam 
them. 4 he eold reaſoner never per- 
does, any thing illuſtri aus, We. Only 


triumph 


(52 0 
triumph over our paſſions by oppoſ- 
ing then one againſt the other. 
When thoſe which are authoriſed 
by virtue have the aſcendancy, ſhe 
alone preſides, and holds all in a juſt. 
equilibrium. Upon tbis principle 
does the wiſe man form his conduct. 
He is no more than others out of the 
power of the paſſions; but he knows 
- how to conquer them, by themſelves, 
as a good pilot knows how to ſteer 
his courſe by unfavourable winds. 
Viu.rtue is a ſtate of perpetual war- 
fare; to preſerve it, we have always 
ſomething to combat wirhin our- 
ſelves. 

If life is ſhort in reſpect to plea- 
ſure,; Row long is it in reſpect to vir- 
tue? It is neceffary to be inceſſantly 
on our guard. The moments of en- 
n * away never to return; 

the 


6 0 93 9 


the opportunities for committing, 
evil offer themſelves continually ;_ a 

moment” s c loſes us for 
ever. i 4G] 

- Falſe ſhame, __ a oo. * cenſure, 
inſpire more bad actions than good 
ones; but virtue is only aſhamed of, 

What 1s really bad. 
Many who pique themſclves.« on 
being virtuous by ſyſtem, are only ſo 
by temperature, and the varniſh of 
ſtoiciſm which they give to their ac- 
tions, conſiſts in aſcribing that to rea- 
ſon which is only the effect of choice. 
| Whoever is more ſtrongly attached 
to his life than his A is not Or: 
ly: virtuous. 

A good man ſuſtains ks pleaſure: 
the eaſy burden of a life uſeful to his: 
fellow creatures; he feels, what the 
vain wiſdom of the wicked never per- 

21 1 2 3 


„ 
mits ther! to believe; that there is a 
: happineſs i in ſtore for wad ſole friends 


of virtue. 
It is better to derogate * noble 


lity than virtus: the wife of a collier 
is more reſpectable than the miſtreſs 
of a prin ess. 
It has been ſaid, chat no man is 4 
hero in the eys of his valet de cham- 
bre: that may he; but the man that 
is Juſt; is as much ſo in the eye of 
his ſervant, as in the opinion of the: 
publie, which is à ſuffieient proof, 
that heroiſm is only a deluſive phan- 
toni, and that there is n ſolid 
bur virtue. 
Private virtues are often the more 
ſablime — not — che 


© the ſever, rofitenony” e the iS 
"7 2 | 


n 

more valuable to him than the praiſe 

of the univerſe. „„ 
Happineſs is the fortune of the 


wiſe man, and there | is no happineſs. 
without virtue. 1 


HONOUR. 


Cy 
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Roxou n. 


| W E may diſtinguiſh in what is 


called honour, that which is drawn 
from public opinion, and that which 


is derived from ſelf-eſteem ; the firſt 


conſiſts in vain prejudices, more 
changeable than the waves of an 


_ agitated ſea; the ſecond has its foun- 
dation in the immortal truths of mo- 


rality. | . . 
The honour of the world may 
be beneficial to the fortune, but 
it does not penetrate to the heart, 
and has no influence in any thing 
that relates to happineſs. True ho- 
nour, on the contrary, forms the 
eſſence of it; becauſe, in that alone, 
| we 


„ 
we find the permanent ſeulistin of 


internal ſatisfaction which alone can 
render a n 1 happy. 


Voi. J. H en 
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CHASTITY, PURITY, AND MODESTY. 


CHASTITY ought to be a very 
delightful virtue to a beautiful wo- 
man, who poſſeſſes an elevated mind. 
While ſhe beholds all the world at 
her feet, ſhe triumphs over every. 
thing, and over herſelf ; ſhe raiſes 
a throne in her own heart, where uni- 
verſal homage is paid; the reſpect- 
ful ſentiments of either ſex, whether 
tender or jealous; the general eſteem ; 
an approving conſcience, all in a 
tribute of - glory, inceflantly repay 
the conflict of a few minutes. The 
privations are temporary ; the re- 
ward permanent and eternal. What 
an enjoyment for a noble mind is the 
pride of virtue, added to the advan- 

| tages 


= BD, 
tages of beauty ; realize the heroine 
of a romance; ſhe taſtes a voluptu- 
ouſneſs more exquiſite than that of 


the Lais's and Cleopatra's ; and when 


her beauty is no more; her glory 
and pleaſure ſtill remains; ſhe alone 
W 455 the paſt. | 
Purity is ſuſtained by its own 
means; the deſires always ſuppreſſed, 
.ceaſe to revive z temptations only 
ahakiphy: from our yielding to them. 5 
That ftrength of mind which pro- 
duces all the viktues, is conected 
with purity,” which nouriſhes them. 
Nothing ſhould be thought be- 
neath our notice that tends tö the 
protection of our purity; for it is 
ſmall prevaoriont that e 1 855 
The defires low are velled by 
ſhame become only the more ſedue- 
| > ing; 


(100 ; 
7 ing ; they. are inflamed by niodeſiy.s: 


Her fears, evaſions, reſerve, timid: 
acknowledgements, her tender and 
innocent fineſſe, are more expreſſive 
of the love ſhe ſeeks to conceal, 
than if the paſſion. had of | itſelf 
ſpoken. *Tis modeſty that gives 
value to favours,” and ſoftneſs to a 
refuſal of them. True love poſſeſſes, 
in fact, what modeſty diſputes with 
it. The mixture of weakneſs and! 
modeſty renders it more touching 
and more tender; the leſs it obtains, 
the more valuable does that become; 
which it does obtain; and, thus, it 
enjoys at once both its pleaſures and: 
privations. - 
In vain would vice ded itſelf | 
in obſcurity ; its impreſſion is marked; 
on the countenance of the criminal. 
The aſſurance of a woman 1s the cer-: 


tain 


1 
tain proof of her guilt; it is becauſe 
ſhe has two much occaſion for bluſh- 
ing, that ſhe ceaſes to bluſh ; and if 
modeſty ſometimes ſurvives chaſtity, 
what muſt- we think of the' chaſtity 

when modeſty itſelf is extinguiſhed. 
_ . Enchanting modeſty ! ſupreme vo- 
luptuoſneſs of love]! what charms 
does a woman loſe when ſhe parts 
with thee! What pains, did ſhe 
know the extent of thy empire, 
would ſhe employ in the preſervation 
of thee! If not from principle, at 

leaſt from caquetry. But modeſty 
is not to be counterfeited. There 
is nothing ſo ridiculous as the artifice 

which would imitate it. WA 
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COMPASSION AND SENSIBILITY. 


— 


CoMPASSION is a virtue the 

more univerſal and uſeful to man, as 
it precedes in him the uſe of all re- 
flection; and ſo natural, that even 
the brutes ſometimes give ftriking 
proofs. of it. 


Mandeville was 8 that, 


with all their morality, men would 


have been no better than monſters, 
if nature had not given them com- 
paſſion in aid of reaſon; but he has 
not noticed, that, from that ſole qua- 
lity flows all the ſacred virtues that 
he would diſpute with man. In fact, 


what is generoſity, clemency, huma- 
nity? if not the compaſſion that is 


evinced for the i the guilty, and 
human. 


= 

human nature in general. Benevo- 
lence and friendſhip themſelves, are 
properly conſidered, the effects of a 
perſevering compaſſion fixed on one 
object; for, to wiſh that the ſuffer- 
ings of every one were relieved, 
what is it elſe but to with them ha 
py ? 

| The compaſſion we feel for an ob- 
ject is not in ptoportion to the ex- 
tent of his misfortunes, but to our 
idea of his ſufferings ; we only pity 
the unhappy according to our opi- 
nion of what they feel. It 1s thus 


N that the heart becomes hardened in 


reſpect to the firuation of mankind ; 
thatthe rich confole themſelves forthe 
wrongs they are guilty of towards the 


Poor, ſuppoſing them to be ſo inſen-⸗ 


fible as not to feel their misfortunes. 
In * one may judge of the value 
i  -- each 
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_ cauſe they 
ever beco 


( 104 ) 


each perſon ſets on the happineſs of 


his fellow creatures, by the regard 
they ſhew them. It is natural that they 
ſhould pay little regard to the hap- 
pineſs of thoſe they deſpiſe. 

It is more natural to the heart of 
man, to place himſelf in the ſituation 
of rhe unhappy, than the fortunate 
part of mankind. 

Me pity in others, only thoſe wil. 
fortunes from which we ourſelves 
are not t exempted. 


. on ignora mali, TE chad difeo. 


I have never met with any thing 
0 fine, ſo profound, ſo touching, ſo 
true, as this verſe: Why are monarchs 
without pity for their ſubjects? Be- 
not imagine they ſhall 
men. Why are the 
rich ſo unfeeling to the Poor ? Be- 

cauſe 


Wa 
cauſe they are not afraid of becom 


ing ſo. Why have the nobility ſuch 
à contempt for the common people? 


Tis becauſe a nobleman can never 
become a mechanic. Wheretore are 


the Turks in general more humane 
and hoſpitable. than us? It is, that 
in their government, which is entirely 
arbitrary, the riches and (grandeur of 
individuals being always precarious. 
and fluctuating, they do not look 
upon a humble or miſerable. ſtate as 
being foreign to them; the rich to- 
morrow, may be in the ſituation of 
thoſe they relieve to- day. 

To pity the miſery of others, it 
is certainly neceſſary we ſhould 
know eit; but we muſt not feel it. 
When we have ſuffered, or are appre- 
henſive of ſuffering, we pity thoſe 
_ who are unhappy s but while we 
. | afually 


( 106 ) 


„„ 
for ourſelves. Now, if all being ſub- 


jected to the ills of life, no one grants 


to another, but that pity which he 
has no immediate occaſion for him- 
felf. It follows, that compaſſion 
muft be a very pleafing ſenſation, 
fince it depoſes in favour of our hap- 
pineſs; and that, on the contrary, 
an hard hearted man muſt be al- 
ways unhappy, ſince the ftate of 
his own heart does not leave him 
any ſuperfluous our to beſtow on 
others. | 

Although b is "the felt 
relative ſenſation in the human he 


according to the order of nature, 
is not equal in all men; the va- 
rious impreſſions by which it is ex- 
eited, have their modulations and 
en which depend on the par- 


ticular 


. 
ticular character and complexion of 
each individual. There are ſome 
leſs general, that are peculiar to 
hearts of genuine ſenſibility ; it is 
thoſe which ariſe from moral ills, 
internal grief, affliction, e 2 
and melancholy. - 7 

Some people. are only affected * 
violent expreſſions of grief. The 
deep and ſilent ſorrow of a diſtreſſed 
heart, never excites their commiſera- 
tion; never does the appearance of a 
dejected and palid countenance, an eye 9 
funk by ſorrow, that refuſes the conſo- 
Action of a tear, draw one from them. 
Mental ills make no impreſſion on 
them, their minds are not ſuſcepti- 
ble of them. Expect nothing from 
them but rigour, inflexibility, hard- 


neſs of heart, and cruelty. They 5 N 


| 9 * and Poſſeſſod of inte- 
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the pleaſure of not ſuffering as h 
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-prity ; but they are never generous, 


kind, or compaſſionate. I ſay, they 


may be juſt, if, however, a man can 


be eſteemed juſt, who is not merci- 
ful. „„ 
Pity is ſweet, becauſe in placing 
ourſelves in the ſituation of the per- 
ſon who ſuffers, we nevertheleſs feel 


does. Envy is bitter, for the ſig 
of a happy man; for from making 
an envious one participate, the ſen- 
ſation makes him repine at not be- 
ing in his place. It ſeems, as if 


the one exempted us from the ills he 
ſuffers, and the other would deprive 


us of the benefits we enjoy. | 

To prevent compaſſion from dege- 
nerating into weakneſs, we muſt 
make it general, and extend it to all 


human * We ſhall then only 


yield 


x 
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yield to it, when it is conſiſtent with 
juſtice, becauſe juſtice is, of all 
others, the virtue that conduces moſt 
to the general good. We muſt, 
therefore, from regard to ourſelves, 
have more compaſſion for the ſpecies 
than for individuals; and it is a 


great cruelty towards mankind, to 


beſtow pity on the wick ec. 


N — 


PATRIOTISM, 
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Taz moſt ſurpriſe ing Nimes of 
virtue have been produced by pa- 
triotiſm ; that ſweet and animated 
ſenſation, which, adding the powers 
.of ſelf-love to all the beauty of vir- 
tue, gives. it an energy, which, with- 
out disfiguring, renders it the moſt 
-heroic of all paſſions. It is that 
which produced -ſo many immortal 
actions, the luſtre of which daz- 
Zles our weak fight; and ſo many 
great men, whoſe antique virtues are 
looked upon as fables, ſince patrio- 
*tiſm has been thought ridiculous. 
As the raptures of tender hearts ap- 
pear chimerical to thoſe who have 
never felt them, ſo the love of our 
TITTY coun- 


country, (a hundred times more 
lively and delightful than that of a 
niiſtreſs),can only be conceived by 
thoſe thy have experienced it; but 
it 1s eaſy to perceive in all the hearts 
that it animates, in all the actions it 
inſpires, that fublime and burning 
ardor, which does not ſhine in the 
pureſt virtues that partake not of it. 
Let us yenture to compgre Socrates 
himſelf with Cato; one was the 


2 greateſt philoſopher, the other the 


beſt citizen. Athens was already loſt, 


and Socrates had no longer any. 


country but the univerſe ; that of 
Cato was in his heart; he lived only 
for it, and could not furvive it. 
be virtue of Socrates. was that of 
the wiſeſt of men; but between 
'Czſar and Pompey, Cato ſeemed a 
'God N m One inſtructed 
1 1 indi- 


( 112 ) 
Individual, oppoſed ſophiſtry, and 
died for the truth. The other de- 
fended the ſtate, liberty, and the 
laws, againſt the conquerors of the 
world; and at length, when he had 
no longer a country to ſerve, quitted © 
the earth. A pupil of Socrates, 
who was worthy of him, would' be 
the moſt virtuous of his cotempora- 
ries; a ſucceſsful emulator of Cato 
would be- the moſt illuſtrious; the 
virtue of the firſt would form his 
happineſs ; the other would ſeek 
his, in the happineſs of all. We 
JThould be inſtructed by one, and led 
by the other; and that alone decides 
where the preference ſhould be 
given; for never were a whole peo- 
ple made wiſe, but it is not im- 
poſſible to make them happy, 


( 

If we would have a people vir- 
tuous, we muſt begin by making 
them dove their country; but how 
will they love it, if it-is not more 
favourable to them than to ſtrangers, 
if it grants to them only what it can- 
not refuſe to any body? It would 
be infinitely worſe, if they did not 
enjoy even the advantages of civil 
ſecurity; and that their poſſeſſions, 
their lives, and liberties, were at the 
diſpoſal of thoſe who had more 
power, without its being poſſible, 

or permitted for them, to dare 
dlaim the benefit of the laws. 
Thence ſubjected to the duties of the 

civil ſtate, without enjoy ing the 
rights of the ſtate of nature; and 
not being empowered to uſe their 
ſtrength in their own defence, they 
would confequently find themſelves - 

Vor. I. | I 1 


1 

in the worſt ſituation that free peo- 
ple ev6uld be placed in; and the 
idea of tlieir country, far from in- 
ſpiring them with ſentiments of 
glory or pleafure, would be pro- 
ductive of contempt and deteſta- 
tion. 255 


Þ; 
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TurR E are two principles which 

have the fame detiomination, VIZ. 
felf. love; though no two paſſions of 
the human mind can be more diſ- 
tinct; that ſpecies of ſelf- love wHich 
fignifies the love of ourſelves is a ſen- 
timent natural to man: it is given 
for his preſervation; and when di- 
rected by reaſoh, and regulated by 
pity, produces humanity and virtue. 
The other principle, which alſo comes 
under the denomination of ſelf- love, 
is only a relative ſentiment created 
"and beff in ſoeiety, which ineites 
individuals fo procure their own 
happineſs at the expence of others, 
and oecaſions al the e they are 


12 matually 


nt 


mutually guilty of towards each other, 
and is the true ſource of honour. 

The worſt man is he who con- 
centers all his feelings within him- 
ſelf; the beſt, he who divides his 
afſections equally among his fellow- 
creatures. It is nuch better even to 
love a miſtreſs, than to love only one's 
ſelf; but he who affectionately loves 
his relations, his friends, his coun- 

try, and all human kind, degrades 

himſelf by an illicit attachment, 
which is prejudicial to the others, 
as it infallibly obtains the preference 
of them. 

The ſelf- love which i is natural, is 
contented when our real wants are 
ſupplied but the artificial ſelf-love 
which compares itſelf with others is 
never contented, or ever can be, be- 
cauſe this ſentiment, in prefering us 

| tO 


8 
to all others in our own opinions, 
exacts alſo their concurrence in 
this preference, which is impoſſible. 
Thus, the ſoft and affectionate paſ- 
ſions ariſe from the love of ourſelves, 
and thoſe of a malicious and irraſcible 
nature from ſelf- love: hence what 
renders a man eſſentially good is the 
having few wants, and little propen- 
ſity to compare himſelf. with others ; 
what renders him efſentially wicked 
is having many wants, and too high 
an opinion of himſelf. | 
The precepts of the natural law are 
not founded on reaſon alone, they 
have a more wiſe and ſolid baſis. The 
love of mankind, which has its origin 
in the love of ourſelves, is che prin- 

ciple of human Juſtice. + 
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" LOVE, 


W E may eaſily diſtinguiſh the mo- 
ral, from the natural, ſentiment in 


the paſſion of love : the natural ſenti- 
ment, 1s that general defire which in- 
cites each ſex to an union with each 


other : the moral, that which deter- 


mines this deſire, and fixes it on one 
object excluſively, or at leaſt gives 
to the object preferred, a greater de- 


gree of energy. Now it is eaſy to Per- 


ceive that the morality of love is an 
artificial ſentiment, manufactured in 
ſociety, ſupported by cuſtom, and 
promoted by the female ſex with in- 


finite addreſs and care, to eſtabliſh 
their empire, and giye dominion 


5 where obedience is due. 


We 


We loye the image we form much 
better than the objec to whom it is 
applied; if we were ta behold it 
exactly as it is, there would no longer 
be any ſuch paſſion as love upon 
earth; when we geaſe to love, the gh: 
je& remains the ſame as before ; but 
we no longer view it in the ſame 
Point « of view, the illufive maſk drops 
off, and lqye yanithes. * 

The firſt pleaſures are always myſ- 
terious; modeſty conceals, and gives 
them a thouſand new charms, the firit 
time à man is ſenſible to love, it does 
not render him bald, it makes him 
timid, abſorbed in a ſtate fo new ta 
him, he retires into himſelf to enjoy 
it, and trembles to loſe it; if it is 
oſtentatiqus, he is neither voluptuous 
or tender, while he Boat he can | 

g deer . 15 | 
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( 
+ True love is the moſt chaſte of all | 
connections; it is this divine ſenti- 
ment which purifies our natural pro- 
penſities, by concentring them to one 
object, it is this that caſts temptation \ 
from us, and makes the object ex- 
cepted, one ſex no more to us than 
the other. | 
True love is always modeſt ; 
does not boldly wreſt favours, but ti- 
midly ſteals them. M iſtery, ſilence, 
and almoſt bluſhing fears, augment 
and conceal the ſoft endearments; 
the principle that animates it, infuſes 
reſpect and purity into its. careſſes; 
delicacy and honour accompany it 
even in the boſom of voluptuoufneſs. 
Tis genuine love alone that can grant 
every thing to deſire without offend- 
ing — 5 Wo: 
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The greateſt value of pleaſures 
ariſes from the heart that beſtows 
them: a real lover would only feel 
grief, rage, and deſpair, even in the 
poſſeſſion of her he loved, if he 
thought he was not equally beloved. 
In ſpite of abſence, privations, a- 
larms, in ſpite of even deſpair itſelf, 
the ſympathetic attraction of two 
hearts to each other has always a ſe- 
cret tranſport unknown to thgſe who 
have never felt the ſweet pains of 
love. It is one of the miracles of 
love, to make us take a pleaſure in 
ſuffering ; ; a real lover would look up- 
on a ftate of indifference or oblivion, 
that took from him the remembrance 
of his pains as the moſt cruel miſ- 
fortune. e 


Love, 


. 


Love, which deftroys all diftinc- 
tion of rank, des not exalt the per- 
ſon; it exalts only the ſentiments. 

In general, men are leſs conſtant 
than women; love loſes its charms 
when it makes them happy; the wo- 
man forſees the approaching incon- 
ſtancy of her lover, ſhe is uneaſy; 
from thence ariſes jealouſy, when his 
affect ion appears to decline. She, to 
cheriſh it, repays thole attentions, re- 
turns that ſolicitude he marked to 
pleaſe her: ſhe weeps, ſhe humbles 
herſelf in her turn, but ſeldom with 
386 lame ſuccels. Attachment and ar- 
tentions, gain the heart; bus $ardly 
eyer recoyer it when loſt. 


to deſire to give ſtability to ſo frival- 
ous and tranſient a paſſion as love; 

every thing in nature changes; ; all 
be things 


Ho unreaſonable is it in women = 


4 13 


things are in 3 perpetual Gate of flue- · 
tuation, yet they wiſh to inſpire a 


permanent affection ; ; how can they 
expect to be loved to day becaule 
they were yeſterday ? T9 excite the 
| ſame ſentiment, they myſt preſerye 
the ſame looks, the ſame diſpoſition, 
the ſame age; in ſhort, be in every 
reſpect the ſame: they may then ex- 
pect that their lovers will remain gon- 
ſtant to them. But to expect ta be 


inceſſantly loved, when they are in- 
ceſſantly changing, is to require a 


contradiction; it is not ſeeking con- 


ſtant hearts, but defiring they ſhquld 
change. as often as they themſe}ves. 


"The image of tryie felicity has go 


longer any charms for man; the gor- 


ruption of vice has depraved their 
taſte, a yell AF their NEATLY 3 they no 


longer 
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longer ſee what is amiable, or feel 


what is affecting. Ve, who to paint 


voluptuouſneſs, repreſent only happy 
lovers, immerſed in a ſea of pleaſures, 


how imperfect is your picture! You 
paint only the coarſeſt fide, the 


{ſweeteſt attractions are not diſplayed. 


Who amongſt you have not ſeen a 


young couple united under happy au- 
ſpices, have you not beheld in their 
_ chaſte and tender glances, the ſweet 
tranſports of a pure, animated, and 
delicate affection, the amiable ſecu- 
rity of innocence, and the delight 


ariſing from a certainty. that the reſt 


of their days will be paſſed together? 


This is the moſt intereſting object 
that can be offered to the heart of 


man; this is the true picture of vo- 
luptuouſueſs: ye have ſeen i it, but ye 
have not recognized! it; your hearts 


hard 


C- 388 
hardened by the world, are become t 
inſenſible to the charms of genuine |; 
affection. | 
I cannot conceive why, u men * 
ſo little reſpect for women as 
they evince by daring to addreſs 
them with inſipid gallantry, ridi- 
culous and inſulting compliments; 
to which they do not deign to give 
even an appearance of ſeriouſneſs; is 
not the affronting them with ſuch 
palpable lies, a ſufficient declaration, 
that they find no occafions for ſaying 
civil or pleaſing truths? That love is 
founded on the imaginary perfections 
of its object, happens too often; but 
there is nothing even like love in 
this flovenly.jar gon, thoſe who. make 
uſe of it employ it equally to every 


woman, and they would be miſerable 


if N were ſuſpected of being ſe- 
Fil riouſly 
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rlowſly attached to ary one; but me oY 
need tibt be uneafy bh the ſubject, 
the woman muſt have a ſtrange idea 
of lov t6 think them capable of i it, 
nothing is more oppoſite to its lan- 
Zucge than flat of gallantt yx. 
Front iy idea of this terrible paſ- 
ſion, it ſceſmis to tire, that its cares, 
its miſtakes, its palpitations, its 
ttanfpörts, its ardent expreffibns, its 
ſtletice; till tote exprefſive, thoſe in- 
ex plicable l6oks; which become 
hardy Evert by their r timidity, which 
ſew their defire. by their feats; it 
ſebriis t& me, that after ſuch ani- 
mated language, if à lover were to 
ſay, I love you; his ifidignant miſ- 
treſs would reply, you no longer 
love me, and would never fee him 
more. | 


: There 


0 127 ) 
There is 4 burning àfllor ift tue 


love, that eomfibificates itſelf tö 


every other feeling, and anitiates 
them With new vigout ; hence it is 
ſaid, that it is 16e which thakes 
Heroes. © 55 
'The moſt Powerful obſtacle ts 
love is having tio difficulties to en- 
ebdunter, to be ſupported Entirely Bx 
itſelf. There never was 4 pafnon 
which could ſtarid this tefts — 
True love has this adwäfttage W 
common with virtue; that i indetn- 
nifies us for the facrifites We nike 
to it; and we Etj6y; in ſomne fort; 
the privations that we impoſe oft dar- 


ſelves by the idea itſelf, of what it 


coſts us; afid the motive which leads | 
us to it. 

t When mutual kippitieſs is hes 
_ cluded, to ſeek ours in that of the . 
| object 
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object: of our love, is the only con- 
ſolation that remains for a hopeleſs 
loyer. 

Love is 3 of its greateſt 
charm, when forſaken by honour; 
to know all the value of it, the 
heart muſt be ſatisfied, and in ele- 
vating the object of our affection, 
raiſe us to an equality with it. 
Take away the idea of perfection, 
and you deſtroy enthuſiaſm. Take 
away eſteem, and love is no more. 
How can a woman eſteem a man 
wWwaho diſhonours her? How can a 
man reſpect a woman, who gives 
berſelf up to a vile ſeducer? Hence 
mutual contempt ſoon takes place of 
affection; love is no longer any thing 
but a guilty connection; ; they will 
J have forfeited honour, e find- 

wg , | 
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While we love, we are not en- 
tirely unhappy. The image of an 
extinguiſhed love is more dreadful 
to an enamoured heart, than even 
that of an unſucceſsful paſſion ; and 

to feel diſguft for the object we poſ- 
ſeſs, a thouſand times worſe than. 
the _ rung 0 of 8 loft 


d. 


We only love 0 I as we are 
beloved; at leaſt not much longer. 
Thoſe unreturned affections, which, 
it is ſaid, make ſo many unhappy 
beings, are only founded in ſenſe; 
if they are deeply affected, tis only 
by an nnagmary ſympathy, in Which 
they are ſoon undeceived. Senſual 
love is only to be gratified by at- 
taining the object; which attainment , 
extinguifhes it. True love is only 

to be fatisfied by . the heart, 
Vor. I. ey | and 


. 

and is as permanent as the ſympa- 
thy that gave it birth; when this 
ſympathy is chimerical, our love laſts 
no longer than the illuſion from which 

it aroſe, | 
There is no paſſion that impoſes 
ſo much on the underſtanding, as 
love; we take its violence for a ſign 
of its duration; the heart, replete 
with ſo ſweet a ſenſation, - extends 
it in a manner to the future, and 
while love laſts, we think it will be 
eternal. But, on the contrary, it is 
its very ardor that conſumes it; it 
flies with youth; it declines with the 
beauty that inſpired it under the in- 
fluence of age; ſince the commence- 
ment of the world, there never has 
been ſeen two grey headed lovers 
ſighing for each other. Ir is cer- 
tain, that ſome time or other we 
muſt 
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muſt ceaſe to love. The idol mu 
tually adored, then deprived of thoſe 
charms, in which the imagination 
had adorned it, each ſces the other 
exactly as they are. They look with 
aſtoniſhment for the object of their 
love, and not finding thoſe charms 
they ſuppoſed, become diſguſted 
with the reſt; and frequently the 
imagination is then as aſſiduous in. 
disfiguring, as it was before in adorn- 
ing its object. Rochefoucault ſays, 
there are very few who are not 
aſhamed of their love, when its in- 
fluence ceaſes. 

If a decayed p weakens the 
heart, a conquered love gives it with 
tlie conſciouſneſs of its victory, a 
new elevation, and a more animated 
propenſity towards all that is great 
and good. a 1 
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So far is Iove from being vendible, 
that the money which is employed 
to purchaſe, infallibly deſtroys it. 

Periſh the unworthy wretch, who 


bargains for the heart, and renders 
love mercenary! Tis he who fills 


the world with all thoſe crimes that 


are the fruit of 9 


LOVERS. 


5 — 


| LOVERS, | 


Ti influence of à bold, inſo- 
lent, intriguing woman, who attracts 
lovers by coquettry, and preſerves 
them by improper conceſſions, ex- 
tends only to trifling things, in 


Which ſhe is obeyed with the Re 


ity of a ſlave, on ſerious and im- 
portant queſtions, ſhe loſes all her au- 
thority. But an amiable, mild, ſen- 
ſible woman, who obliges her lovers 
to reſpe& her, who is reſerved and 


modeſt, ſtrengthening love by ef- 
teem, ſends them from one end of 2 


the globe to the other by a look, to 


war, to glory, to death, wherever 
ſhe pleaſes. This empire, ſo ho- 


nourable, ſo flattering, ſeems to me 
* * „ 
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nd all the pains chat can be taken 
to obtain it. 
Brantome ſays, chat in the early 
days of France, a young lady, who 
had atalkative lover, required of him 
an abſolute and unlimited filence, 
which he obſerved ſo exactly for 
two years, that he was ſuppoſed to 
have loſt his ſpeech by ſome diſor- 
der. One day that they were in a 
large company, his miſtreſs, who in 
thoſe days that courtſhip was carried 
on with more reſerve than it is now, 
was not known for ſuch, ſaid, ſhe 
could cure him immediately with 
one word, which ſhe. did OY ſaying, 
_ | 
ls there not waiting great and 
heroic in this love? What could 
the philoſophy of Pythagoras, with 


all 
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all is 3 yo produced 
ſuperior to it? What woman of the 
preſent age could engage ſuch a com- 
pliance from her lover, even for a 
day, though ſhe were to N it by 
her choiceſt ſmiles? _ 
Lovers find a thouſand ways to 
| ſoften the pain of abſence, and to 
approach each other in a moment; 
their attraction reſiſts the law of dif- 
tance; they would touch, thopgh 
placed at different ends of the world: 
Sometimes they even ſee each other 
more frequently in abſence, than 
when they meet daily; for as ſoon 
as either of them is alone, their 
ideas bring them together 2gain 1 im- 
mediateljyr 
Inconſtancy and love are incom- 
patible; the lover who is ſaid to 
5 . 
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change, does not change; he either 
begins, or ceaſes to love. 

The lover who praiſes i imaginary 
perfections in the object of his love, 
ſees them, in fact, what they ap- 
pear to him; he is not a flatterer, 
though he flatters; he deceives, 
without diſgracing himſelf ; and we 
may eſteem, though we do not be- 
lie ve him. | : ; 

As the idolator enriches the 955 
ject of his worſhip with his choiceſt 
treaſures, the lover, all perfect as 
be thinks his miſtreſs, is ever ſeek- 
ing new ornaments to adorn her; 
ſhe does not require them to 
pleaſe him; but it is a ſatisfac- 
tion to him to adorn her; it is a | 
new homage that he. thinks he is 
paying her; it is a new intereſt that 
he gives to the Pleaſure of contem- 

plating . 
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plating her. He thinks every or- 
nament miſplaced that does not 
adorn ſupreme * e 
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3 
FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHI Ir. 


Nears friendſhip or love are 
to be purchaſed. We cannot be 
thoroughly unhappy, however op- 
preſſed by misfortune, while we can 
| boaſt of a faithful friend. 

A good man can never have a bet- 

ter friend than his own wife. 

A heart entirely occupied by one 
overwhelming ſentiment ſeeks to un- 
fold itſelf. A lover feels more 
ſtrongly, than any other perſon, the 
want of a friend. 

An attachment of love may diſ- 
pence with a return; that of friendſhip 
never can. It is an exchange, a con- 

tract, as well as the other, but the 

moſt ſacred of all. The word friend, 


2 has 
er 
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pas no other correlative than himſelF, 
Every man that is not the friend of 
his friend, is moſt certainly a knave; 
for it is only by returning, or pretend- 
ing to return it, that en ee is | 
obtained. 1 | 
Nothing has ſo much nen 
over the human heart, as the voice 
of friendſhip well underſtood; for 
we know, that it never ſpeaks but 
for our advantage. We may believe 
that a friend is defective in judg- 
ment, but never that he means to 
deceive us: we ſometimes reject 
his advice, but never deſpiſe it. 
Man was never formed for ſolt- 
tude, the human heart muſt be aſſo- 
_ ciated to make its full value known; 
and the united force of friends, like 
that of the blades of an artificial 
loadſtone, is incomparably greater 


khan the ſum of their individual 8 
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h 
firength. Divine friendibig, this is 
thy triumph | | 

The overflowings of friendſhip ar are 
reſtrained. by a witneſs, whoever he 
may be; there are a thouſand, ſecrets 
that might be known to three friends, 
which yet they cannot communicate 


if more than two are preſent. 


It is faid the converſation of friends 


— 


furniſhes words eafily enough in; 
moderate attachments.. But, friend- 


ſhip! animated celeſtial ſentiment! 


What diſcourſe is worthy of thee! 
What language can do thee juſtice !- 
Never does what we fay to a friend, 
equal what we feel, when befide him. 
Heavens! what expreſſion in the 
preflure of a hand, the animated 
kindneſs of a look, when we have 
ſtrained to our boſom the friend of 


(nat) 
eur heart! how cold muſt every 
word appear by which we would en- 
deavour to explain our affection! 
Silence, che ſtate of contemplation, 
is the moſt delightful to men of 
ſenſibility; but triflers prevent their 
engaging it; friends require to be- 
alone, that they may enjoy this. in- 
tereſting filence : . they with to be 
collected within themſelves; the 
leaft interruption is diftreffing to 
chem; the leaſt conſtraint inſupport- 
able. If the heart ſhould with to ex. 
preſs its feelings by words, how de- 
lightful is it to be at liberty to utter 
them without reſtraint? It ſeems as 
if we dared not think, when we date 
not expreſs our thoughts; it ſcerns 
as if the preſence of a ſtranger re- 
ſtrained the ideas, und compreſſed 
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the hearts that would commune ſo 
pleaſingly without him. 

The intercourſe of the heart com- 
municates to grief a ſoft and touch- 
ing. ſenſation that is not known to a 
ſtate of calm content. Friendſhip 
was a gift more eſpecially defigned 
for the unhappy, as a conſolation to 
their {arrows and a relief to their 


miſery. 


What animation does 5 voice of 
friendſhip give to. the reaſoning of 


wWildom! 


There is as great a reſemblance 


e dhe tile, as in characters of two 
friends. The ſympathy of their 
minds communicates itſelf to their 


manner of thinking,aQtiog, and * 


e conſolations FER 


inſtead of diminiſhing violent griefs. 


Indifterence 
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Jodifference and coldneſs eaſily find 
words; but melancholy and filence 
are the genuine miniſtrations of 
friendſhip. == 

We may repel the attack of an 
enemy ; but when we ſee the arm 
of friendſhip lifted up againſt us, 
we can only yield in filence to the 
firoke.”. 

There is a ſort of e 
friendſhip, which, fearing to be 
called in queſtion, refuſes its advice 
on difficult occaſions, and increaſes 
its reſerve in proportion to the dan- 
ger; but true friendſhip knows not 
ſuch timid precautions. 

Wherefore is it that friendihip is 
ſo lukewarm, and of ſuch ſhort du- 
ration among women, even thoſe 
| whoſe hearts are formed to love ? 


| - It 
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It is the rivalry of beauty, and 
their jealouſy of conqueſt that occa- 
ſions it. 


SENTIMENT: 
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 Evexy thing has Lab, e& 
for ſentiment in a heart of ſeolbillty= 
Every object in the univerſe excites 
in a man of feeling ſenſations of ten- 
derneſs and gratitude. In all he ſees 
the beneficent hand of the Creator: 
he gathers his gifts in the productions 
of the earth; he ſees his table cover- 
ed by his care; he ſleeps under his 
almighty protection, and acknow- 
ledges, with gratitude, that to him 
he owes the peaceful ſenſations that 
attend him in waking; he receives 
his misfortunes as leſſons, his plea- 
ſures as favours: the bleſſings which 
are enjoyed by thoſe he loves, are 
new ſubjects for his homage. If the 
ſight of the great God of the uni- 
Vor. J. E .y=rie 
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verſe is precluded to his feeble ſight, 
be yet acknowledges hm in all his 
works, as the common parent of man- 
kinds Fhrus te koßsuf his fopreme 
bouũties, is the beſt way in Wien 
man eam ſerve the ommipetent Being. 
Ob ſentiteft! thou chart of liſe! 
is there à heart {6 Hfpenetfable as 
never to have felt thy ſoft inffuenes? 
Is there à mortal fo unforfunate às 
never to have given thee the fweet 
tribute of # tear? Tköôſe feents of 
gaiety and pleaſure that He prödte- 
ed by the vivacity of ſentiment, ex- 
hauſt nature only for à minute to re-- 
ariinare it with freſii vigout ; theſe 
ſcenes are never dangerous. 
; In proportion as we advance in Age,. 
Every ſentiment becomes coneetitred 3 3 
ve lofe every day ſvinethirig of what 
ve moſt valued, and it is never fe- 
__ 


(2% 
placed. Thus we die by degrees, til 
at length loving nothing but onr- 
ſelves, we ceaſe to feel, and to live, - 
1 ere we have ceaſed to exiſt. But 4 - 
man of ſenſibility exerts all his powers 
againſt this anticipated death, when _ 
he feels the cold feize the extremi- 
ties, he eolle&s about him all his na- 
tive warmth ; the more he loſes, the _ 
ſtron nger becames his attachment to 
| what is left, and he is united in a 
manner to his laſt object, by _ ties 
of all the others. 
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HUMANITY AND BENEVOLENCE. 


HumManiTy is the firſt duty of 
man; he ſhould exerciſe it towards 
all men, and every ſituation, there is 
no wiſdom independent of it. 

The occaſions of making people 
happy are not ſo frequent as it is 


imagined; the puniſhment of not 


making uſe of them, is that they 


never return. If we employ them 


as we ought, they leave a ſenſation 
of perpetual ſatisfaction on our minds, 
while the rejecting them as certainly 
leaves us an eternal repentance. 

It is not money alone that the un- 


fortunate ſtand in need of. Thoſe 


ate a very indolent ſort of benefactors 
that content themſelves with giving 
| 8 8 
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only pecuniary relief. Cunſald : 
advice, attentions, friendſhip, and 

proteCtion, are the reſources given 
by pity to ſupply the want of riches, 
and comfort the unfortunate. Many 
of thoſe who are oppreſſed are only 
ſo from not being able to make their 
*miſery known. It depends ſometimes 
only on a word that they cannot utter, 
on a reaſon that they know not how 


Hs give. The firm ſupport of diſinte- 


reſted virtue removes infinite ob- 
ſtacles, and the eloquence of a good 
man ſtartles the tyrant in the zenith 
of his power. If therefore men would 
be what they ought, they ſhould 
learn to deſcend to thoſe whoſe ſitua- 
tions are not ſo happy as their own; 
humanity, like a pure and ſalutary 
ſtream, fertilizes the vallies, and ſeeks 
the plain; it leaves unrefreſhed thoſe 
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high and dangerons rocks that vhrtat- 
en all beneath them z that either caſt 
a baneful *ſhitde, or blaze forth in 
flames to the deſtruction bf each ſar- 
Founding object. 
lt iv'onlly by the convinien! vndrchfe 
we beflevolence that the beſt hearts 
can guard 'apainſt the "contagion of 
ambition, by taking a tender 'mmtereft 
in the misfortunes of others, and wir- 
neſfing, © the ills wlich fleth is heir 
to,“ we avoid the Ia IO 
them. 

If Heaven \fli6uld Meath to abend 


c to the benedictions of mortals, it 


Vould not be to thoſe Which are of- 
feredd by ſervility in thelpreſence f 
the perſon whom they would ffatter, 
but to thoſe which ate implored in 
ecret by. an artleſs anägratef utheaft. 
ö A charitable 


ä 

A chacitable man has few oppor- 
tunities of gratifying bis benevolent 
Irgpenſities ip great Cities, where 
Bis Egal is reſtrained by meeting ih 
gontinual impoſitiog. | 

It is as difficult for a benexnloar | 
and feeling heart to be happy While 
{preoppded with objects of miſery, 
as for a virtuous man to preſerve 


bis puityuf continually in che ſociety 


ofthe wicked. A truly humane qnan 
is not ſatisfied with that crugl ,puy 
Which contents irſelf by a mere ex- 
Preſſion gf gompaſſign, and turns a- 
way from the: miſer iitumight gelieve, 

he ſecks che ynhappy, 4hat he may . 
conſole and aſſiſt them: iti istheix. f esl: 


ig miley, not is: ſeeing it, thatiaf- 


that he is ignorant of there being any 
unhappy objects who may require 
"a | We -* 5 - Wd 


' 
| 
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this aſſiſtance, it is neceſſary to his 
peace to be convinced there are not 
any, at leaſt within his reach ; for it 
would be ridiculous to make his hap- 
pineſs depend on that of the whole 
human race. 
No virtuous man can want em- 
ployment while there is a good action 
to be done, a ſervice which his coun- 
try requires, to be performed, or a 
ſuffering fellow Creature to be com- 
. | 
The wants moſt nab felt are 
thoſe of. a benevolent heart, what 
good man, knowing another has not 
even the neceſſaries of life, can en- 
joy its ſuperfluities. | | 


all the value of a benevolent heart, 
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NATURE 


It is the unfortunate alone his feel - 
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Fog | NATURE AND HABIT. 
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Naroxs, ; it has "Rs fag, - is. 

only habit. What can be meant by 
this aſſertion? Are there not habits 
which are contracted only from ne- 
ceſity, and which never ſuppreſs na- 
ture? Such, for inſtance, is the habit 
of plants, whoſe perpendicular direc- 
tion is confined, when reſtored to 


their liberty, though they keep 


the inclination they have been 


forced to take, yet the ſap has not 


thence changed its original direc- 
tion; and if the plant continues to 
grow, it will-be perpendicularly. It 
is. the ſame -with the inclinations of 


men; while they. remain in the ſame _ 
fituation, they preſerve thoſe. which 


ariſe 


ariſe from habit, though they ſhould 
be the leaſt natural to them but as 
ſoon as that fituation changes, habit 
Ioſes its a and nature reſuns | 
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Wie are thaw 1 K 
Qu birth we are Affected in various 
manners tby abe iets that ſurround 
an. A ſaan 188 e dae the conſei- 
Milne of aur :{enfatians, e are diſ- 
chat ꝓreduce nhem. Fixſt, according 
as theyareragreeable or diſpleaſing to 
us. Net, acegrflingto the gontqr- 
Mity · or non- conformity of thaſe ob- 
Jects with aurieltes. And, finally, 
according / to che. opinion e have on 
the idea of che bappineſs, onthe partec- 
tion. that aſon gives s. Theſe diſ- 
Poſitions extend, and. acquire ſtrength 
in perten as x hecome more 
*** 
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ſenſible and more enlightened ; but, 
conſtrained by our habits, they are 
altered more or leſs by our opinions. 
Before this alteration, deck were what 

Tall mature. MES 
Te atterrion of RET ariſes wk 
45 inddlende matural to man; and 
this mdotence augments as we yield 
to it. It is teaſier do do what has 
beun once done; road being 
beuten becomes more gaſy to follow. 
Habit chas mwft power over the old, 
and lindulent, andileaftover the young 
and ave. The only habit uſeful 
tocchiltiren, às tro tſubmit without di- 
ftouity to the neceſſity of cireum- 
fances. Phe only habit uſeful to 
man, is to fubmit without «diffreulry 
ro hat reaſon enſoins; ; All other mo a 
nn dor vieious. e 


„„ 
VICE. 


| RipicuLE is the favourite weapon 
of vice; with theſe arms it attacks 
the reſpect for virtue implanted in 
our hearts, and at length totally ex- 
tinguiſhes our love of it. 5 
There are characters who, bluſh- 
ing for their modeſty, become impu- 
dent through ſhame; more hearts are 
corrupted by this falſe ſhame, than 
by bad inclinations. It is this that 
firſt introduces vice into a gererous 
heart, ſtifles the voice of conicience 
by public clamour, and repreſſes the 
reſolution to do right by the. fear of 
cenſure. Inſenſibly we' ſuffer our- 
ſelves to be governed by a dread of 
ridicule ; we would rather brave a 
thouſand 


(_ 17 * 
thouſand dangers than one raillery. 
How injurious to ſociety, to virtue, 
is this repugnance, which gives a 
conſequence to the ridicule of peo- 
ple whoſe eſteem can be of no va- 
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INGRATITUDE. 


IN GRATTrUDE would not be ſo 
frequently the ſubje& of complaint 
if uſurious benefits were leſs com- 
mon, tis ſo natural to love thoſe 
who are kind to us. The heart of 
man is not ungrateful, though it is 
ſelf intereſted. We ſeldomer ſee thoſe 
who have been obliged, ungrateful, 
than thoſe who oblige them, ſelfiſh. 
If I purchaſe a benefit, I bargain for 
the price of it; but if you pretend 
to beſtow a gift on me, yet in fact 
make me pay a high price for it, 
you are guilty of a fraud. The 
heart receives laws only from itſelf, 
| | | thoſe 
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thoſe who would enflave diſingage 
it; *tis thoſe whe leave it at APE 
that attack it. 
Tbs | is the v voice 0 nature; never 
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_ JEALOUSY. | 


TRE jealouſy | that proceeds from 


love ſeems to be ſo eloſely con- 


nected with nature, that we can 
ſcarcely believe it is not her off. 
ſpring. It is inconteſtible, that the 
averſion we have to whatever diſ- 
ſturbs or oppoſes our pleaſures, is a 
natural ſenſation, and that, to a cer- 
tain degree, the deſire of poſſeſſing 
excluſively what pleaſes „is alſo na- 


Amongſt us, jealouſy has its. 
ſource more in the ſocial paſſions, 
than in primitive inſtinct. In the 


generality of connections of gallan- 
try, the lover hates his rivals infi- 
nitely more than he loves his miſ- 


treſs. 


(6 


treſs. If he fears that he ſhall 
not engage her ſole attention, it is 
the reſult of ſelf. love; vanity has 
much more > influence over him than 


love. 


It is only in thoſe connedtions/ 


formed by eſteem and ſentiment, 
that jealouſy is a delicate ſenſation ; 


becauſe, in that caſe, though love is 


© unealy, i eſteem is permanent, and 
though it is exacting, it is creduloas 
in the ſame proportion. A lover 


whoſe paſſion is founded in eſteem, 
who loves, in his miſtreſs, only ſuch: 
qualities as are valuable to him, is 


jealous without anger or diſtruſt ; 


he is apprehenſive, and delicate; 


but he is more alarmed than irri- 
tated ; he is more ſollicitous to gain 


his miſtreſs, than to triumph over 
his rival: he would baniſh him, if 


+ Veal. N he 
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he could, as an obſticle; but he does 
not hate him as an enemy : he has 
none of that improper pride which 
is ridiculouſly oftended that any body 
ſhould dare enter into .competition 
with him; but conceiving that the 
Tight of preference is ſolely founded 
on the ſuperiority of merit, and that 
honour is engaged in the ſucceſs, 
he redoubles his attentions to render 
himſelf amiable, and probably ſuc- 
ceeds. 1780 Sk e 
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; VANITY. | 


Tarr is no folly from which a 
man of ſenſe may not be detached; 
except vanity; there is no chance 


for a cure of this, but from expe- 


rience, and even ee of chat 


is doubtful. 
The vanity of man is che nde 


of his greateſt torments; there is no 


perſon ſo perfect, ſo careſſed, but 
that it is productive of more pain 
than pleaſure to them. If ever va- 
nity made any body happy, it was, 
paſt all doubt, a fool. 
Vanity breathes only excluſions 
and preferences, exacts exery thing, 
and accords Ne it is ever un- 
Jo _ 
T . HYPOCRICY. 
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HYPOCRISY. 


| H veocrtsy is an homage that 


vice pays to virtue; like that of the 
aſſaſſins of Cæſar, who proſtrated 
themſelves at his feet, that they 

might deſtroy him more effectually. 


8 conceal wickedneſs under the cloak 


hypocriſy, is not however doing 


Maur to virtue; it is inſulting by 
profaning its enſigns; it is adding 
mcanneſs and deceit to all the other 


vices, and preventing a poſſibility of 

a return to probity. EF 
There are characters ſo exalted, 
that the elevation ſhall extend even 
to their vices, in which we perceive 
a ſomething ſo noble, ſo generous, 
as proves, that they {till retain ſome 
ſparks 


. ) RE. 
ſparks of akin celeſtial Bre fotelt : 
to animate ' great ſouls. But the 

| baſe, cringing, and ſervile ſoul of 

an hypocrite, reſembles a corpſe, 
in which we no longer find fire, 
beat, or poſſibility of renovation. 

I appeal to experience. There are 

inſtances of the greateſt profligates, 

who repenting their crimes, have 
paſſed the remainder of their days 
in the practice of virtue; but t ofe® 
never was an inſtance of an hy poche 
becoming good. The converfion of 

Cartouch might have been under- 

taken with a probability of ſucceſs; 

but no wiſe man would ever have at- 
tempted that of Cromwell. 

It is only a good man that has the 
power of forming others. The at- 
tempt of an hypocrite, to inſpire a a 
love of virtue, would be fruitleſs; 
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WICKEDNESS.. | 


TE wicked man is ever fearful; 
he endeavours. to find amuſement by 


flying from himſelf; he looks with _. 


uneaſineſs and jealouſy on every ob- 
ject that furrounds him, and is al- 
ways in ſearch of ſomething to diſ- 


fipate his thoughts. He would be 


melancholy, if deprived of his fa- 


vourite pleaſures, inſulting raillery, 


biting ſatire, and the laugh of ma- 
ce. On the contrary, the ſerenity 


and peace of a good man is internal; 


his laugh is not the effect of ma- 
lice, but of joy. The ſource of it 


is in. himſelf; he is chearful when 


alone, as when ſurrounded by com- 
. Pany' 5 his ſatisfaction is not derived. 
- M 4 - _ _-_ 
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from thoſe who approach him, but 
communicated to them. 

It is our paſſions that irritate us 
againſt each other; our intereſts 
that make us hate the wicked ; if 
they did not injure us, they would 
excite our pity rather than our ani- 
moſ ty. The injuries that the wick- 
ed are guilty of towards us, make 
us forget thoſe they inflict upon 
themſelves; we ſhould eaſily for- 
give them their vices, if we conſi- 
dered the puniſhment they carried 
with them. We feel the offence, 
but we do not ſee the correction „the 
advantages are apparent, the chaſ- 
tiſement internal. He who flatters 
himſelf he ſhall enjoy the fruits of 
his guilt, is no leſs miſerable, than 
if he had been diſappointed : the 
_  obje&t is changed, but his uneaſineſs 

18 


en 
is the ſame. In vain would he diſ- 
play his fortune, and conceal his 
heart; his conduct developes the ſtate 
of it in ſpite of him. It is not ne- 
ceſſary that we ſhould poſſeſs fimilar 


feelings to decide upon this ar 
quence. 


If there ſhould be a man ſo wi 5 


ed, as never to have done one act in 


his whole life, the remembrance of 
which ſhould make him pleaſed with 
himſelf, and glad to have exiſted, 
that man would be incapable of 
knowing himſelf; for want of know- 
ing the goodneſs adapted to his na- 
ture, he would neceſſarily remain 
wicked, and be _crernally . miſera- 
ble. | 


- 
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5 CHARACTERS. 


THERE are minds ſo ſimilar as 
not to have any marking character; 
but in thoſe minds a difference is, 
however, immediately diſcernable. 
The difficulty of defining this dif- 
ference, is the caufe of the diſtinc- 
tion being confounded by ſuperficial 
obſervers. It is the very impoffibi- 
lity of diſtinguiſhing, that characte- 
Tiſes them ; the traits of their com- 
mon model, of which ſome are 
wanting to each individual, ſhines 
alike in all. Thus each proof of a 
print has its peculiar defect, which 
characteriſes it; if we ſhould meet 
with one that was perfect, we muſt 
conſider it very attentively to enable 
us to recollect it. A 


How 


4 a} 

How is it poſſible to ſuppreſs even 
the weakeſt paſſion, without a coun- 
terpoiſe? The inconvenience at- 
tending cold and ſedate characters, 
is, that though all goes well, fo long 
as. their coldneſs ſhields them from 

temptation, yet, if one unexpectedly 
 ſhouldaſſail them, they are no ſooner 
attacked than overcome; and their 
reaſon, which governed, while it met 
no oppoſition, has not power to re- 


ſiſt the ſmalleſt effort. 


People of a cold complexion, 
who conſult their eyes rather than 
their hearts, are better judges of the 


paſſions of others, than thoſe who 


are animated, impetuous, or vain, 
who begin by putting themſelves in 
the place of others, and never err 
| whale they feel. 


C 172 ) 

Obſervation teaches us, that there 
are characters which announce them- 
ſelves almoſt at their birth; children 
who may be ſtudied even in their 
nurſes arms. Theſe form a diſtinct 
claſs, and imbibe their principles 
from the commencement of their ex- 
iſtence. In reſpect to the others who 
unfold themſelves more ſlowly, to 
aim at forming their minds without 
knowing tbeir bent, is to run the 
riſk of ſpoiling the good that nature 
has done, and to > ſubſtitute evil i in its 
place. 

To change the principles we muſt 
change the internal organization; to 
alter the character, we muſt alter the 
diſpoſition on which it depends. 
Who ever heard of a violent man 
becoming Phlegmatic, or a cold 

and methodical temper acquiring 
livelineſs 


A 


livelineſs of imagination? For my 
part, 1 ſhould as eaſily conceive the 
poſſibility of a black man becoming 
white, or a fool becoming wiſe. It 
is in vain therefore to pretend to 
form all the various characters by 
one common model, we may reſtrain, 
but cannot change them; we may 
prevent men from ſhewing them 
ſelves for what they are, but cannot 
| render them what they are not; and 
if they diſguiſe themſelves in the or- 
dinary occurrences of life, we ſee 
them on every important occaſion 
reſume their natural character, and 
give themſelves up to it with ſo much 
the leſs regulation, as they no longer 
know any in yielding to it; and fur- 
ther, we ſhould never attempt to 
change the character, or alter the na- 
tural diſpoſition : on the contrary, 
| | we 


| ( na ) 

we ſhould give it its full bent, we 

mould cultivate and prevent its de- 

generating; for it is by theſe means 

that man becomes all he ought. to be, 
and that the work of nature is com- 

pleted by education. Now, before 
we cultivate a diſpoſition, it is necei- 
. fary to ſtudy it. In order to do this, 
we muſt wait patiently till it unfolds it- 
ſelf, giving it occaſions of ſo doing; 
and rather refrain from doing any 
thing, than by acting prematurely 
run the riſk of doing wrong. The 
genius of ſome require wings, while 
that of others muſt be fettered ; ſome 
muſt be urged forward, others reſtrain- 

ed; one requires being encouraged, 

another intimidated: ſometimes we 
muſt enlighten, ſometimes repreſs an 
imagination. There are men form- 
ed to carry human knowledge to its 
| utmoſt 


(ns 


utmoſt limits; there are others to 


whom it is even fatal that they can 
read. We muſt wait for the light of 


reaſon, when the rays of it firſt illu - 


mine the mind, the character is diſ. 
played, and we perceive its natural 
tendency ; by reaſon it is cultivated, 

as by reaſon it is formed, and the pro- 


per education of man can never com- 


mence previous to the expanſion of 
his reaſon. 


Every charactar is in itſelf virtu- 
ous and good; there are no errors in 
nature; all the vices imputed to it, 


are the effect of the diſguiſe we force 
it to take. The propenſities of all 
the villains that have diſgraced hu- 
manity, if attention had been paid to 
direct them properly, would have 


produced the moſt ſublime virtues, 
there are no minds ſo untoward but 


that 
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that ſome uſeful talents might have 
been drawn from them, by giving 
them a proper biaſs, as deformed and 
monſtrous figures are rendered pro- 
portionable and beautiful, by being 


placed in a right point of view. 


t — 
/ ' 


COQUETRY. 


N 


n * 


15 requires a diſcernment infinitely 
more ſubtle to be {killed in the art of 
coquetry, than in that of politeneſs z 
| for provided that a well-bred woman 
is polite to every body, it is enough; 
but a coquet would foon loſe her em- 
pire by ſuch an unſkilful uniformity, 
From a defire to oblige all her lovers, 

ſhe would diſcourage them all. In 
fociety, our conduct cannot fail to 
pleaſe ſome of thoſe with whom we 
converſe: provided they are well 
treated, they do not examine very 
nicely into preferences 5 but among 
lovers, à favour that is not excluſtve 
is an injury. A man of ſenſibility 
would much rather be the only one 
of his miſtreſſes lovers whom the ill 
lll. 8 
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treated, than be indiſcriminately fa- 
voured; the greateſt mortification to 
him would be to be undiſtinguiſhed. 
A woman who is deſirous of preſerv- 
ing many lovers, muſt perſuade, each 
of them that he has the preference, 


ſhe muſt perſuade him of this even 
in the preſence of the others, as ſhe 
_ muſt perſuade them of it, , equaily 1 in 


his. 
Would you know the fruation of 


all others the moſt embarraſling ? 'tis 


that of a man in the ſociety of two 


women, with each of whom he has a 


ſecret connection, what a ridiculous 


figure does he make? Place a wo- 


man in the ſame ſituation with two 
men (and ſurely the example is not 
more uncommon) you will be aſto- 
niſhed to ſee with what addreſs ſne 


Rs on each of them, and con- 


85 trives 
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trives that they ſhall laugh at each 
other. Now, if this woman marked 
the ſame confidence, and conducted 
herſelf with the ſame familiarity to 
both, they would not be one moment 
her dupes. In treating them alike, 
would ſhe not prove each had the 
ſame claim? How infinitely better 
does ſhe manage, far from treating 
them alike, ſhe affects to make a diſ- 
tinction between them, and contrives 
fo well, that he whom ſhe flatters, 
thinks it proceeds from tenderneſs, 
while he whom ſhe uſes ill, attributes 
it to reſentment ; thus each ſatisfied 
with his lot, ſuppoſes ſhe is occupied 
about him alone, while ſhe in reality; 
is occupied only about herſelf. 
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even by an unlucky ſtroke of chance; 


ADVERSITY. 


R EASON: points out that we ſhould: 
| bear. misfortunes patiently, and not 
render them more infupportable by 


fruitleſs complaints, that we ſhould 


not value the advantages of the world 
beyond their worth, nor exhauſt in 


weeping over our miſeries thoſe 
powers which were given us to ſuſ- 


tain them; and finally, that we ſhould 


recollec it is impoſſible for man to 
dive into futurity, or to know whe- 
ther what happens to him is really a 
misfortune or a bleſſing. It is thus 
that a judicious and moderate man 
conducts. himſelf in misfortune, he 


ſeeks to make advantage of his diſap- 


pointments, as a ſkilful player profits 


far 


{ a Y 

far from complaining, like a child 
who. falls dawn and cries, beſide the 
ſtone that ſtrikes it, he can, if neceſ- 
fary, himſelf probe the wound to * 
eclerate the eure. 

„Whatever is the work of man, 
man can deſtroy. There ate no in- 
delible characters, but thoſe imprint- 
ed: by, nature, and nature makes nei 
ther kings, princes, or great lords. 
What then would become of a go- 
vernor of the Eaſt,, brought up in 
luxury and ſplendor, ſhould a reverſe 
of. fortune deprive him of his power? 
What would become of the publi- 
can, who, living in all the profuſion 
of wealth, ſhould. a ſudden ſtroke of 
fortune deprive. him of his riches ? 
Whar would become of that proud 
indolent man, who, ceaſing: to- make 
uſe of his; nen depends on the 

aſſiſtance 


(182) 
aſſiſtance of others in every article, 
ſhould he loſe the means of acquir- 
ing theſe foreign aids to his aſſiſt- 
ance? Happy is the man who knows 
how to quit the ſtation that quits 
him, and is himſelf, in every ſitua- 
tion! Let thoſe who think the mo- 
narch worthy of their admiration, 
that furiouſly reſolved to periſh with 
the ruins of his throne, ſtill laviſh 
encomiums on him; for my part, I 
think he merits only contempt: I 
perceive that he exiſts only by his 
crown, and ceaſes to be any thing 
when no longer a king; but he, 
who, though he loſes his crown, 1s 
ſtill himfelf, is then above all that 
fortune could make him. From the 
rank of a monarch, which, as chance 
directs, may be filled by a coward, 
a fool, or a knave ; ; he riſes to the 
7 ſtation 


WW 5 
Ration of a man, which ſo few men 
fill properly; then does he triumph 
over fortune, for he owes nothing 
but to himſelf. What a value muſt 
this give to the reflection, that he 
ſtill receives the homage of everx 
heart, which duly appreciates What 
is reſpectable in human nature. Ho] - 
infinitely more glorious, f in my eyes, 
is the king of Syracuſe, ſchool-maſ- 
ter at Corinth, and the king of Ma- 
cedon, recorder at Rome, than the 
' wretched Tarquin, who, when he no 
longer reigned, knew not how to 
diſpoſe of himſelf; or the Rill more 
wretched Vonone, (ſon of the illuſtri- 
ous Phraaetes king of Parthea,) the 
ſport of all who choſe to inſult his 
miſery, wandering from court to 
court entreating aſſiſtence, and meet- 
ing only indignities, from his know- 
1 ing 
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ing only, that buſineſs, which it was 
no longer in his power to follow. 

| Thoſe who would render fortune 
and circumſtances ſubject to them, 
muſt begin by making themſelves 
independent of them. Thoſe who 
would rule by opinion, muſt firſt. | 
have dominion over it. 205 
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END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. - 
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ERRATA TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Preface, for tranſaction, read tranſlation. 


Page 3. line 6. fordetailed, —confu/ed. 


4. 1. 12. for I have,——ho/e. 

10. I. 5 for that, ——though. n 
11. 1. 11. for ſeat, all things. | 

16. I. 4. a full ſtop after divinity, 
| a comma after world. 
34. 1. 19. for many, — few. 
65. I. 5. for difdifuſive, 
112. 1, 1. for individual, 
149. 1, 10. after how, to individuals. 
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diffuſive. 


V O L. : It. | 
23. I. 2, for voting 


e—individuals, 


65. . 5. a comma after beg, 1 no top after 


do it. 
133. I, 8. for caſe, asu. 
153. I. 5. for axe, axes. 
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